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FROM FIRST - CLASS 
DRAPERS EVERYWHERE 





Patterns tree trom:—Wm. Hollins G Co., Lid. 


IRPSKAN * 


THE DISTINCTIVE PURE SILF& 


, 151, “ Viyella” House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. | 


OU can indulge your taste for luxury and exclusive 
dignity in day and nightwear, without reproach of 
extravagance, if the material is *‘Japshan.’’ Pure silk is 
famous for its durability, and in ‘‘Japshan’’ the purest silk 
is exquisitely woven and spécially treated so that it 
positively cannot split or discolour in wash or wear. 


29/30 ins. wide. In natural, 
delicate pastel shades 
and smart stripes. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) Refuse any withcut name 
in Javanese characters on 
selvedge (super-grade has 
red labels), There are many 
worthless imitation. 
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Price 
63/- 


per pair. 


LADIEs’ REAL CROCODILE LEATHER 

SHOE (as sketch) . 
with leather mili- 9 ’ 
tary heel, Io § 

brown, black and S 
grey A ssmart 
shoe for town 


war 84/- 


per pair. 


quality white 
buckskin with 
hand-sewn rubber 
sole. 


LADIES’ TENNIS SHOE (as sketch) in best 


63/- 
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per pair. 
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55/- 


per pair 





LADIES’ SMART RROGUED TWO-BAR . 
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heel. In nigger, 
fawn and white. 


Price 


59/6 


per pair. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
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6 Freebody 


(asetnnans i782) 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London W1 
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: Where to Stay 

| Country and Continental. 

Srey Be ee ee OR ECE 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
HOTEL oT ORE anata. HYDRO 
Overlooking Bay, West Cliff. Tel. 341. 


WALES 





opposite Barmouth. 





SOUTHPORT. 


Noted for Cuisine and Comfort. Ballroom. 


FAIRBOURNE — 


YNYS FAIG 
HALL HOTEL, 
In own grounds. 


Facing sea. Near station. Golf, Tennis. 
Tel. 3. Tariff—A. Peacock. 





SUNNYSIDE 
MANSIONS HOTEL 


CONTINENTAL 




















GRANT ARMS 





Health Resort ; Pine Woods. 
Salmon Trout Fishing on the Spey. 
Golf (18-hole), Tennis, Bowling, Garage. 
Moderate Tariff.—Apply MANAGER. 





HOTEL.—An Ideal 
93 miles yE.T. 
17/6 net; 





fort.” hone : 501. ILTCHEA’S LJOTE 
Telegrams: “Comfort.” Telephone : 501 ip ene H°™E“BRUSSELS 
SCOTLAND RAND HOTEL, BRISANNIQUE, 
Place du Trone, BRUSSELS 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY, SCOTLAND. 


GARDENING FOR BeGINNERS 
A HANDBOOK TO THE GARDEN. 
B OK. 
by post 18/4 


Published at the Offices of ‘ COUNTRY LIFE," 
LTD., 20 Tavistock St., Covent Garden,W.C.2. 

















Seestal 


Educational 


Training. __ 





Public Schools. - 


Boys’ & Girls’ Schools, Special Training, ete. 








St. JameEs’s 


LADY SECRETARY.— 
A REALLY GOOD POST in the higher 
grades of the Secretarial Profession is 
guaranteed to every pupil accepted by 
SECRETARIAL 
(ExcLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEWOMEN), 34 
Grosvenor Puace, S.W. 1. 


COLLEGE 


Cha 
THE Rieut Hon. 





THE EASTBOURNE. SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

All branches of Domestic Science taught, 

DAY & RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 

= ranted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, {st Olass 

iplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 





Golf Schools. 





GOLFING TUITION 


for Ladies and Gentlemen, at 
LILLYWHITE’S GOLF SCHOOL, 
31 Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, W. 


WREKIN COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON, SALOP 
(A Public School for Boys). 


irman : 
LORD GISBOROUGH. 


THE GOVERNORS OFFER ANNUALLY 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
VALUE 30 TO 60 GUINEAS, 


ALSO 
TWELVE EXHIBITIONS, 
VALUE 30 GUINEAS. 
Special terms to the sons of Clergy, 


Army and Naval Officers, am 
professional men. 


For particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, WREKIN COLLEGE. 


id other 





Farming and Gardening. 








HARPER ADAMS 


Practical and 
for Men @ 


tions. 


COLLEGE, Newport, Salop. 


This Residential College provides complete 
fentific Courses in Agriculture 


Women. 
fying for allthe higher Agricultural Examina- 
Laboratories, Farm, Dairy, Workshops. 


Full particulars—apply Principal, 
F. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc., F.E.S. 


AGRICULTURAL 
Pupils received ; 


THRE 
COURSE. Thorough tuition 
cates given.—Mrs. CANNING ROBERTS. 


ey . DAIRY AND Bsc sb 
‘ARM, Barnes 


—— rsham 
MON THS’ 
Certifi- 





Courses of Study quali- 


THE GARDEN. 
Price 3d. Weekly. 








Offices! 20 Tavistock Street. W.C 2. 





BY POST 


FARMING TAUGHT 


Expert postal tuition in Mixed, Stock, Arable and Dairy Farming, Vet., Farm Accounts. 
We train you to make them pay. Special course in Land Agency. 
The Agricultural Correspondence College (Sec. J.), Ripon. 


"Prospectus free. 
(Est. 18 years.) 

















MERRYWEATHERS'’ 


THE 
Latest and 


several sizes. 





Best 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Approved by 
Board of Trade, Home Office, and Fire 
Insurance Companies, &c. 


Made in 


The largest costs less 








than £4 and may save its cost hundreds 

and perhaps thousands of times over 

the first time it is used. A Yorkshire 

client writes: ‘‘I am sure no praise 

is great enough for the merits of 
your ‘KEMIK.'"' 


GALL AND SEE IN ACTION 
63, Long Acre, W.C.2; or Works, Greenwich, S.E.10 
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Horticultural Catalogue Guide 

FRUIT TREES & PLANTs 

G. BUNYARD & Co., Ltd. Fruit Trees 
n 

Royal Nurseries, Horbaceens 

MAIDSTONE lante 

H. MERRYWEATHER Rose 

and SONS, and 

The Norseries, Fruit Tree 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists 

KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 

Retail Plant Department — 

LANGPORT,. SOMERSET Gladioli 





GARDEN SUNDRIES 





WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld. the only reliable 


62, Bankside, ubstitute for 
LONDON, S.B. Suite Mens 


rt of Royal Horticultural Society. 
our patented Hop Manure has been ae | in the 
eau 's Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent for the flower 
borde:s, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out A the air. 
(Signed) . WILKS, Secretary 
Only 6/- 4 bushel bag. Write for Booklet. 





SEEDS AND BULBS 





R. WALLACB& Co., Ltd. Hardy Herbaceous 
The Old Gardens, es 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Pianting.” —_ 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 





W. H. GAZE & SONS, specialists in Ger. 
Led., Design 
Oo. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 1 Formatio 
Model Gardens and Rock and Water 


Nurseries, Portsmouth ardens, 
Road, Surbiton. elie i “at 
Awarded the R.H.S. Florai ers 
Weather” 
Medal. 1921. Tennis Court. 


Write for Booklet. 


By Appointment bs 24 To His Majesty. 


PULHAM & SON Garden Craftsmen, 





71, Newman Street, W. Rockworkers, 
Works: Broxbourne. a tae 
Nurseries: Elsenham. Fountains, etc. 


By Appointment a To H.M. The King. 


Largest contractors 
in the wor!dfor 





THE tennis cr 
EN-TOUT-CAS ccurts, bowlin 
greens se 
co., LTD. aan Sa ty 
Syston, nr. Leicester. Sale Stakece and 
Patentees of TH 
EN-TOUT-CAS non 
New profusely illus- Lawn Tennis Courts. 
trated Catalogue now More En- Tc -t-Cas 
ready. Courts have }cen and 
are being m than 
all other ma.°s put 
together. 





& Gard 
R. WALLACE & Co., La. seminars * Genes 


The Old Gardens, ey we 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. G2rden,.': 





Ornamental 
Shrubs 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
Narseries, 
CRAWLEY 


—— 
—— 











Sas SEssq99q995° 999 


Antiques : 


THE SUSSEX GOLDSMITHS’ | 
& SILVERSMITHS' CO., LTD. | 

13, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. | 
OLD CHINA & FINE ARTS | 


Experts in Old Silver. 
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THE COUNTESS OF ROCKSAVAGE. 
From the picture 5y Mr. ¥ohn S. Sargent, at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
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The Story of Agricultural 
Research 


HE Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has 

been well inspired to give an account in plain 

English of the work done in research. Agriculture 

received a solatium of a million pounds as part 
compensation for the repeal of the Corn Guarantees, 
and this sum was to be devoted to agricultural research. 
Sir Arthur Boscawen. has very properly decreed that an 
account of the work should be written and made accessible 
to all who are concerned—the farmer, for whom the work 
is done; Parliament, which provides the cost ; and the 
public, which pays the piper. The task of setting forth 
the character and results of the activities thus set going 
has been admirably performed by Mr. V. E. Wilkins, 
Assistant Principal, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
There are not many men in this country who could reduce 
to simple terms the account of what has happened in these 
highly technical enquiries. The book will prove most 
helpful to those engaged in any of the various branches 
of modern and scientific husbandry. Mr. Wilkins deals 
first with Rothamsted, where, for the last eighty years, 
research has been steadily pursued, first by Sir John 
Bennet Lawes and after his death by a succession of 
brilliant and world-renowned experts. Not the least of 
the many services they have rendered has been to reveal 
the vast number of problems for which, as yet, no solution 
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has been found. Older workers used to regard the™sojt 
as merely an inert mass of minute particles of rock. Sand 
represents the earlier production. In it are multitudes 
of minute fragments of stone. In clay these fragments 
are ground so fine that at a hint of moisture they turn into 
a paste which, if dried suddenly, becomes as hard as the 
original rock. Soil, in the eyes of our progenitors, was 
either sand or clay. In either case it was dead matter— 
a conception of the soil no longer tenable in the face of 
what has been done. As Mr. Wilkins says: “It, the 
soil, is a great living complex, teeming with countless 
millions of living things each struggling for existence, 
and each having some influence on those complicated 
chemical changes on which the growth of all plants 
depends.” Its investigation has entailed tasks of incredible 
magnitude. At Rothamsted during the year ended 
July 5th, 1921, five trained scientific workmen were 
engaged, Sundays as well as weekdays, in counting the 
number of bacteria and of nineteen different kinds of 
protozoa contained in Rothamsted soil. 

It may be thought that after the cultivation of land for 
thousands of years our notions about farmyard and other 
manure would be exact. As a matter of fact, much has 
been done at Rothamsted to clarify and define the parts 
played respectively by artificial manures and farmyard 
manures. Perhaps the newest and freshest part of this 
section of the report is that which deals with the method 
of making straw into manure without the aid of animals, 
The old method had scarcely the merit of being a plan. 
It arose out of the need for the bedding of animals. 
Straw was placed in byres, stables, cattle sheds and 
pigstyes to add to the comfort of the inmates. Incidentally, 
it was turned into manure by the trampling of the animals 
and the mixing of their excreta with the rotting straw. 
During the war and for some time afterwards straw formed 
a considerable part of the crop. It was in demand and 
good prices could be secured for it. Now it can scarcely 
be given away, and on the average farm there is far more 
straw than the beasts can turn into manure. But there 
never can be too much manure ; hence the importance of 
the new idea of rotting the straw without the use of dung. 
The system is not difficult to understand or to follow. 
In building up the stack the required quantity of chalk 
is incorporated, and the straw is sprinkled with water in 
stages until it is saturated. The required quantity of 
ammonium sulphate solution is applied, so as to avoid 
loss of nitrogen. The temperature of the stack rises 
considerably. All the nitrogen is absorbed during the 
first three weeks, and after this the manure can be left 
uncovered with no risk of loss through the leaching of 
nitrogen by rain, etc. It has been shown that green manure 
may be a very good supplement to other methods. At 
first Sir John Lawes and others at Rothamsted imazined 
that artificial manure would be sufficient in itsel’, but 
experience has shown that for it to give its best results, 
there must be an abundance of humus in the soil. 

In the report many topics are dealt with whic! have 
been touched upon from time to time in Country LIFE. 
A prominent example is the research station at East ) lalling 
in Kent. An account is given that is sure to be dil rently 
studied by those who derive their livelihood fron fruit 
fields and orchards. Much has been found out about 
the nature of the stocks on which fruit trees are ¢rown. 
Mr. Wilkins, after explaining about the roots, tells vs that 
experimental pruning is in progress both at Long /shton 
and East Malling. The results are not fully made |.nown 
yet, but enough has been done to show how much tl ere 1s 
still to learn about pruning at any rate. At Long Ashton 
the great feature is investigation in connection with cider 
and perry making. Research takes the form of systematic 
trials of varieties of fruit trees and their propagation in the 
nursery. It is impossible for.us to enumerate «il the 
subjects of research dealt with in this little volume. In 
the Cheshunt Experimental and Research Station pests 
affecting giasshouse crops are investigated. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues oJ 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LIFE, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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‘“, UDGET night did not provide as much excitement 
Jn was expected, as the remission of taxation 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


4 had oozed out beforehand. One. might almost 
expect that the shilling deduction in the income tax had 
been let out for the encouragement of propaganda. In 
order to balance direct with indirect taxation, Sir Robert 
Horne announced that there would be a reduction of 
the tax on tea, coffee and cocoa. The duty on tea is reduced 
from one shilling to eightpence per pound, on cocoa and 
coffee from two guineas to twenty-eight shillings per cwt., 
chicory from £1 19s. 8d. to £1 6s. 6d. per cwt. Everybody 
is agreed that these are reasonable remissions that will 
be of value to the working classes. Beer, which used to 
be the national drink, is now taxed so excessively that its 
consumption has fallen off, and its place has to a large 
extent been taken by tea, coffee and cocoa. That change 
in habit is due mostly to the high price of beer owing 
to taxation, but also to the habits that grew up among the 
young men during the war. The reductions are made not 
out of the revenue, but by putting off the payment of 
debt. Mr. Asquith made an unfair point about this. 
Everybody urged the reduction of taxation on the ground 
that it was too great a burden for the nation to bear and 
was hindering the recovery of prosperity. ‘Therefore, it 
was not fair to turn round and reproach the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for not strictly working according to 
his revenue account. 


NO part of the Budget has given more satisfaction than 

that which relates to the Post Office. The charge for 
inland letters has been lowered ; so has the Empire rate. 
Inland postcards are reduced from three-halfpence to 
one penny. Inland printed papers are again to be sent for 
a halfpenny up to one ounce. More important than this 
is the restoration of the Sunday collections. It was felt 
throughout the country as a real handicap to trade that no 
collections were made from the post offices between seven 
o'clock on Saturday night and Monday morning. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is entitled to credit for having 
fought his colleagues over the ten million profit made 
by the Post Office, which at one time stood a chance of 
being distributed over other branches of the Government. 
Telephone charges are reduced, and a rather unexpected 
favour is offered to the farmers. 


AT the very time when the Budget is coming under 

general discussion it is announced that Lord Boyne, 
brother-in-law of Lord Lascelles, has decided to dismantle 
Brancepeth Castle, his famous residence at Durham, owing 
to the burden of taxation. Lord Boyne must have done 
this very reluctantly, as he sits in the House of Lords as 
Baron Brancepeth, but the burden of taxation is driving 
all the owners out of the famous castles that have been the 
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delight and glory of Great Britain. In this case every 
plan was tried before the resolution to let the castle go 
to ruin was arrived at. Suggestions were made that it 
might be turned into a sanatorium or be adapted to 
use as a training college, but castles of this kind were 
built for purposes very different from these, and the 
cost of adjusting them is prohibitive, so Brancepeth 
seems destined to share the fate of so many other 
great country houses which have been relinquished owing 
to the taxation that has to be paid out and the expense 
of their upkeep. 


| N the World’s Work for May the publication is continued 

of the letters of the late Mr. W. H. Page, United States 
Ambassador in London. They were written about Christ- 
mas, 1915, and contain a very great tribute to the British 
race. A story he tells of a seven-foot Kansas lawyer (Kansas 
all over him) makes the attitude of the two nations to one 
another very clear. This Kansas lawyer confessed that he 
had always despised Englishmen, but he had formed his 
impression from a few who had gone through Kansas to 
shoot in the Rocky Mountains. ‘They wore what he calls 
“ stud-horse clothes ” with white spats and monocles on. 
“He couldn’t understand ’em, and he didn’t like ’em. 
So infernally uppish,” said he. Mr. Page asked what he 
thought of them now and received the reply: ‘‘ The very 
best people in the world,’’ and the Ambassador adds : 
“ T think he has a notion of enlisting.” Mr. Page was getting 
to like the people in this country more and more. “ But 
no family in the land,” he wrote, ‘‘ from charcoal-burners 
to dukes, hesitates one moment to send its sons into the 
Army. When the news comes of their death they never 
whimper. When you come right down to the hard facts, 
the courage and the endurance of the British and the 
French excel anything ever before seen on this planet. 
All the old stories of bravery, from Homer down, are outdone 
every day by these people.” This is the voice of history, 
and it shows that we did not hold the seven seas in vain, 
nor in vain did we send to France the largest Army that any 
people ever sent over the sea, while at the same time we 
were financing most of the Allies and had turned the whole 
island into gun and shell factories. 


ALLIN A DAY. 


Swinging along in the wind, 
She and the dog, and I, 
With the hills in front and the town behind, 
What did we hope and what did we find ? 
She and the dog, and I. 


We hoped for a stinging glow 

From the rain-flecked sky, 
We found content where the songsters go, 
And the caffodils in freedom blow, 

And the young lambs cry. 


Swinging along in the wind, 
She and the dog, and I. 


R. Fortrescurt Doria. 


\[R. PAGE’S account of the second Christmas of the war 

will pass into literature because he had the imagination 
to see and the sympathy to understand it. ‘‘ Christmas ! 
What bloody irony it is on this side the world!” Still 
he saw many generous and beautiful things done. For 
example, an Englishman came into the Embassy to see if 
he could send a thousand dollars to Gerard to use in making 
the English prisoners in Germany as happy as possible on 
Christmas Day, and in a way characteristic of his country- 
men he made the Ambassador promise not to divulge his 
name. A lady came on the same errand for the British 
prisoners in Turkey. No wonder that he bursts out : 
“The heroism, the generosity, the endurance and self- 
restraint and courtesy of these people would melt a pyramid 
to tears.” He said that a thoroughbred Englishman was 
the real thing. In the distress of that Christmas there was 
still room for generosity. The Ambassador was at the 
dinner one night of the Scottish Corporation, a body which 
for two hundred and fifty years had looked after Scotchmen 
stranded in London, and they collected twenty thousand 
dollars then and there. Finally, here is the little picture 
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of Christmas in 1915: “‘ It’ll be a memorable one for its 
sorrows and for its grim determination—an empty chair at 
every English table. But nowhere in the world will it be 
different except in the small neutral states here and in the 
lands on your side the world.” 


ERY powerful and convincing reasons have been 
adduced for concentrating the whole of the nation 
upon an improvement in the fishing industry. ‘That it is 
in low water needs no more proof than is officially furnished. 
Fishing exports have dropped by 54 per cent. from what 
they were in 1913, the exact figures being, for 1913, 
95,990,168 stones, and for 1921, 46,000,000 stones. The 
value has not dropped by quite so much, but it has fallen 
by a million and a half pounds, from £7,503,468 in 1913 
to six millions in 1921. The first step towards recovery 
from that position should be the separation of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries into two entirely different 
Ministries, Agriculture and Fisheries being two absolutely 
different industries. If there were a Minister of Fisheries 
he could do much to nurse the industry. In the second 
place, pressure should be put on the railways to reduce the 
monstrous rates which they are now charging. An example 
is quoted of eleven boxes of bream whereon the railway 
charges were three times the value of the fish. Strong 
pressure should be directed to make the railway companies 
greatly reduce their terms for carrying fish. They would, 
without doubt, be rewarded in the long run by an increase 
of traffic and they would also reap the benefit of the more 
reasonable prices of fish that would be possible if the cost 
for distribution were lowered. The less people have to spend 
on food the more are they able to lay out on railway fares 
and other luxuries of that kind. 


HE Law Society have estimated that landowners as a 
class pay to solicitors as a class £500,000 a year in guinea 
fees for drawing up particulars for the Government of the 
sale, transfer or lease of land. An appeal, signed by many 
eminent members of the latter profession, has been made 
to the Government to discontinue their demand for these 
particulars. ‘They are useless for the landowner, a source 
of trouble and little profit to solicitors, and probably 
valueless to the Government. The Government, however, 
originally required these returns to assist them in assessing 
land values for their own purposes—for instance, for housing 
schemes and for arriving at the amount payable for Death 
Duties. ‘The solicitors, on the other hand, point out that 
values, especially those of land, alter so repeatedly and, 
during the last few years, so widely that the documents 
are not only valueless, but often misleading. Now that 
property is changing hands and prices varying to so great 
an extent there can be no motive in the continuance of this 
practice. 


+VEN to those who care very little for professional 
football there is a certain glamour about the Final Cup 
Tie, and perhaps there was this year a little more than 
usual because Preston North End were playing. A good 
many people felt, no doubt, a mild preference for Preston 
over Huddersfield, because they had romantic and boyish 
memories of the days when the team was called “‘ Proud 
Preston”? and “ ‘The Invincibles,” and fought such great 
battles against the Old Carthusians. There can hardly 
be much romance about this match. The play was dis- 
appointing, and Huddersfield’s goal was scored by a penalty 
kick, the result of a foul. Yorkshire and Lancashire may 
dispute for a long time whether the referee was right in 
deciding that the foul took place in the ‘ penalty area.” 
Other people will probably think that it does not much 
matter, since the offence was a flagrant one and the punish- 
ment fitted the crime. According to one account, when 
Smith of Huddersfield kicked this goal he was at once 
embraced by the rest of his side. If this is so, it was as 
silly and vulgar an exhibition as need be, and it is to be hoped 
se such a thing will never be seen again upon a football 
field. 


HE International Golf Match between the Amateurs 
of England and Scotland is to be revived this month 
at Prestwick on the Saturday before the Amateur Champion- 
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ship. The match was inaugurated, amid considerable 
enthusiasm, at Hoylake in 1902, but interest in it seemed 
gradually to fade until it was abandoned just before the war. 
Its revival will be welcome since there is now a new genera- 
tion of golfers anxious for the distinction of playing for 
their country. Of the twenty players who took part in the 
first match twenty years ago, certainly very few—possibly 
none—can find a place in this year’s teams. We may hope, 
however, that Mr. John Ball will take the trouble to go to 
Prestwick, if only that he should play once more for England, 
In 1902, though he was still destined to win two more 
championships, he was regarded as something of a veteran, 
his very greatest play a thing of the past. Yet this very 
spring he has beaten Mr. Hooman, one of the best p ayers 
in England, in a set battle and won the scratch medal of the 
Royal Liverpool Club with a score of 77. His presence 
alone would make this year’s match a memorable one 


N incident that occurred while Lord Cavan at the 
Academy Dinner was responding on behalf of the Army 
would be utterly spoiled by comment, but we reprint the 
words of the reporter: ‘‘ He would be indeed a sanguine 
man who could suggest an efficient substitute for a voluntary 
army. If one hundred thousand people can be moved to 
frenzy every Saturday afternoon by such cries as ‘ Come 
on, Huddersfield,’ surely our regimental battle names, 
made sacred on the fields of the world for three hundred 
years, are worthy of some sacrifice—’’(loud applause drowned 
the remainder of the sentence). 


WOODPIGEONS IN’ SPRING. 
Shy grey wings of the woodland places, 
Caught in a cage that the larch-bough laces, 
Caved in a shade that the pine-plumes throw, 
Yours is a sheen that the sunlight chases, 
Yours is a charm that the evenings know. 


You with the voices loving and low, 
Well may the west wind stoop to swing you ! 
Well may the Sun find gifts to bring you !— 

All the loves of the years ago 

Blend in your voices soft and low! 


WILL H. OGILVIE. 


“T HE death is announced of Mrs. Egerton Castle, who, 
as a novelist, had a very considerable following in her 
day. She was a daughter of the late Michael Sweetman, of 
Lamberton Park, Queen’s County, Ireland, and a sister of 
Mrs. Francis Blundell, who, under the pen-name of “ M. E. 
Francis,” has contributed many dialect and other stories 
to our pages. Mrs. Castle, with her husband, the late 
Mr. Egerton Castle, collaborated in the production of many 
novels which had distinguished success. The first success 
achieved by the couple was “ Pride of Jennico,” published 
in 1898. Mr. Egerton Castle died in February, 1920. 
He was ambitious of a military life in his earlier days, but 
was over the age limit when he passed for Sandhurst. 
Literature and journalism were begun as a second striny. 


| T has long been apprehended by the intelligent t .at if 

the street pedestrian could be induced to adhere : » the 
rule “‘ keep to the left,” his safety and comfort wou d be 
greatly benefited. The problem has been solved else here. 
In Edinburgh, for instance, the rule is now obeyed i: :tinc- 
tively. In the Southern Hemisphere successful ati mpts 
have been made to start it. In Sydney they began itha 
good propaganda. Policemen were stationed on thi foot- 
paths three yards from a busy junction to deflec foot 
passengers who were not keeping the rule. In ad ition, 
men were sent round to print in large characters the word 
“ Left,” with a big white arrow beside it at a dista :ce of 
ten yards from the corners of intersecting streets. | inally 
a warning was issued that those who did not attend ‘o the 
regulation would themselves be attended to by the mag ‘strate. 


] T is more than fifteen years since we had a chance ot 

seeing the Comédie Frangaise in London, and it 's 
good news to hear that they are paying us a visit, short 
though that visit be. Indeed, it is only a couple of per 


formances, to be given at His Majesty’s Theatre on Sunday, 
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May 28th, at 8.15, and on the following Monday at 2.30. 
The plays will be one of them by Moliére, and the other by 
Alfred de Musset. It is not possible as yet to give their 
titles, but all other particulars can be obtained from the 
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Institut Frangais du Royaume Uni at 3, Cromwell Gardens, 
for the extension funds of which, together with the Rheims 
Cathedral Fund, the performances are being organised 
by Madame de Saint Aulaire and the British Drama League. 





THE MIND OF 


ANIMALS.—VII 


THE MIND OF THE FISH. 


By Proressor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 


LL.D., UNIversITy OF ABERDEEN. 





A TYPICAL 


A. Brook. 


NE sometimes hears anglers talking generously of 
the psychology of trout and other fishes, giving 
them credit for memory and cunning, pertinacity 
and daring. Against this generosity is the anatomical 
fact that in bony fishes the fore-brain is very poorly 

developed. It is doubtful whether what is ordinarily the seat 
of memory is represented at all. A reliable authority tells us 
of a pike whose eye had been accidentally wrenched out with 
a hook, which nevertheless a few minutes afterwards took its 
own eye as a bait. This seems at first sight very stupid, yet 
there is a fallacy in this conclusion, for what the fish did was 
merely to snap reflexly at a glittering object, probably a profit- 
able thing to do in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in the 
ordinary conditions of its life. It is hardly necessary to say 
that as far as the mentality of the one-eyed pike was concerned 
it was not its missing eye that it snapped at. 

It is always safest to begin with the senses, which are the 
gateways of tidings from the outer world. As regards smell, 
it has been definitely proved that this sense is strongly developed 
in various fishes. Thus a dogfish is aware of a piece of flesh 
at a distance which excludes not only taste, but sight. As to 
taste, it seems generally present, and fishes like carp can be 
watched trying a morsel and rejecting it with obvious dis- 
crimination, The taste-endings are not confined to the mouth- 
cavity, but may occur on the lips, on the tactile barbels, at the 
beginning of the gullet, on the gill-arches, even on the fins 
and the general surface of the body. One of the American 
catfishes tastes food that is put near its sides or tail, but without 
any contact. Between smell and taste, linking the two and 


overlapping both, there is in fishes a general chemical sense, 
located in various parts of the skin, which enables the fish 
to detect changes in the composition of the water. 

As to touch, there are tactile nerve-endings on the head, 
lips and barbules of many fishes, and in the deep-water Lampro- 
toxus the barbule forms a delicate antenna-like structure, 


MIGRANT. Copyright. 
several times longer than the whole fish, well suited for groping 
in the darkness of the abysses, where there is no light apart 
from the fitful gleams of ‘‘ phosphorescent’ organs. On the 
whole, however, touch is not a strong sense with fishes ; they 
do not react to sharp points or hot surfaces in the energetic 
fashion of higher animals. There is very little reason to believe 
that they suffer much pain, and in this regard the experiences 
of anglers corroborate the experiments of biologists. 

But what of the “ lateral line” which is seen so clearly 
running along the side of almost every bony fish? It consists 
of a row of sensory cells imbedded in slime and sunk in an open 
groove, or in a canal roofed in by scales and communicating 
with the exterior by means of small pores. Four branches of 
the lateral line are usually to be seen spread out on the head. 
Experiments show that this lateral line system is the seat of 
a sort of mechanical sense, which makes the fish aware of a 
pressure in the water working in a definite direction. Thus 
when a fish comes near a rock the recoil of the water which is 
displaced by the fish’s movements is felt by the lateral line 
and the creature turns aside. The lateral line makes the fish 
aware of the direction and the strength of the currents in a 
river, and enables it to effect an automatic adjustment of its 
body so that the pressure is equal on both sides. It also enables 
the fish to find the entrance to a tributary of a river. In 
muddy water and at night the movements of fishes are greatly 
assisted by this lateral line system. 

The detection of oscillations and vibrations in the water 
seems to be possible both by the lateral line system and by the 
ear, and it is difficult to draw a line between the grosser vibra- 
tions and sound-waves. It has been satisfactorily proved that 
some fishes can hear in the strict sense ; and while others pay 
no attention to striking sounds, this may mean not that they 
are deaf, but merely that they are not interested. 

As to sight in fishes, we know that some, such as trout, 
are quick to appreciate differences in light and shade; and 
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great sensitiveness is shown by those flat fishes, like plaice, which 
rapidly adjust the coloration of their skin to that of the back- 
ground of sand or gravel. As blind fishes do not react in this 
adaptive way, we must infer considerable acuteness of vision. 

As to colour-sense, the facts are discrepant, and we must 
conclude that some fishes have much and others little. This 
is probably correlated with differences in habitat, for the colour 
of an object is imperceptible at a short distance below the 
surface. It is certain, however, that some fishes are most 
attracted by artificial bait of a particular colour. But here 
again there is need for caution, for few experimenters have 
been careful to distinguish between different colours and 
different degrees of brightness. By attending to this distinc- 
tion Professor Hess has been led te the conclusion that fishes 
see different colours cnly as different shades of grey, as is the 
case with men who are totally colour-blind. But we must 
be careful not to generalise from a few types. 


MEMORY IN FISHES. 


There is no doubt that some fishes learn by association, 
and in this connection Oxner’s experiments with the sea-perch 
(Serranus) are very instructive. In an aquarium he hung a 
red and a green cylinder by silk threads of similar colour, and 
put food in the red one only. During the first two days the 
sea-perch did not go near either cylinder; on the third day, 
after fifteen minutes, it entered the red cylinder and ate the 
food. On the fourth day it did this after five minutes ; on the 
fifth day after half a minute. From the sixth to the tenth day 
it rushed in at once. An association had been established 
between the colour and the food. It was not any odour that 
attracted the fish, for on the eleventh day it entered a fresh red 
cylinder which had no food in it, and waited there for three 
minutes. On each of the successive six days the fish rushed 
into the empty red cylinder, and when Oxner dropped in some 
food a little was eaten. But the fish was not verv hungry, and 
on the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth days it did not 
eat what was offered to it in the cylinder. Yet it could not 
resist rushing in! It was not the red colour in particular that 
was attractive, for when the colours were changed in other 
experiments the same general results were reached. An 
association was established, and the mind of fishes is in all 
probability largely made up of such associations—a sensory 
stimulus, even a shadow, calls up a reminiscence and action 
follows. By and by the reminiscence of past experience may 
fade away, and the action becomes automatic. 

THE MIND OF A MINNOW. 

Very pretty experiments have been made by Miss Gertrude 
White on American mud-minnows and sticklebacks. Cloth 
packets, one with meat, the other with cotton, were hung at 
opposite ends of the aquarium. The sticklebacks were intrigued 
at once by the meat-bag, darting upon it furiously and pulling 
it about. From the cotton-bag they turned away at a distance 
of about two inches. The mud-minnows were not interested 
in the bags, but watched moving objects very intently. 

Fragments of liver and the like were held to the little 
fishes from the end of forceps and kept from touching the water. 
The fishes saw, but could not smell the food, and they had to 
leap out of the water to get it. Discs of coloured cardboard 
were slipped over the lower end of the forceps, so that what 
the fishes saw was a morsel of food in the centre of a coloured 
disc. The association between coloured disc and food was 
soon established. and the fishes jumped to a baitless disc. The 
mud-minnows learned to associate a blue disc with real bait 
and a red disc with a paper-bait of the appropriate colour. 
By careful experiments it was proved that they can discriminate 
between colours apart from their relative intensity. Moreover, 
the minnows learned to ignore a kind of larva that they could 
not make anything of, and to associate the approach of a visitor 
with a meal. It is proved up to the hilt that these fishes form 
simple associations of a useful sort, and that they hold to them 
firmly when they are once formed. Useless movements are 
eliminated ; useful responses are engrained. This is the dawn 
of mind. 

INTELLIGENCE IN FISHES. 

The precise point is: Can fishes learn to put two and 
two together? Is there any indication of ‘“ perceptual 
inference’? In the Oceanographical Museum at Monaco, 
M. Oxner made some interesting tests with a fish called Coris 
julis which shows some trace of low-grade intelligence. When 
he disguised his hook perfectly, he caught the same fish as 
often as he pleased; but that only proved that the disguise 
was perfect and that the fish was appetised. Then he placed 
a piece of red paper on the gut-line a couple of inches above 
the well hidden hook and offered it to an unprejudiced and 
inexperienced Coris. For the first week the fish remained 
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indifferent ; but on the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh days 
it took the bait. On the twelfth day, however, it refused the 
bait until the red paper was removed. On the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth days it refused the bait with the red 
paper on, though it examined it carefully. On the sixteenth 
day and on the following six days it began by snapping at the 
red paper, and then, turning to the hook, bit off the bait jin 
small scraps, without any hurry, and with a thousand pre- 
cautions. It had learned its lesson. 

It looks as if an association was first established between 
the red paper and hook. The red paper was appreciated as 
a warning ; it inhibited the instinctive impulse to swallow the 
bait. Gradually, however, the fish profited bv experience, 
disregarded the taboo, and very deliberately experimented with 
the bait, nibbling it without gulping. We can hardly but 
credit it with understanding the situation. 


MIGRATION. 


Some fishes, like mackerel, show great mass-movensents 
which seem to be determined by physical changes in the sea 
and by the distribution of the small crustaceans and the like, 
on which they feed. But other fishes, like the salmon, exhibit 
true migration, a regularly recurrent ebb and flow between 
a feeding place and a breeding place. If the adult eels returned 
from the deep sea to the rivers they would be typical migrants 
like the salmon. Now, in considering migration we have 
plainly to keep in mind two considerations. In the first place, 
there are the constitutional changes in the body of the individual 
fish. The maturation of the reproductive organs influences 
the metabolism of the body; the carbon-dioxide content of 
the blood increases; there is an accentuation of general 
irritability and restlessness ; the fish shows greater range and 
vigour of movement. Moreover, there is a change in the crea- 
ture’s reactions to the oxygenation, chemical composition, specific 
gravity, and currents in the water. All this is the beginning 
of a physiclogy of migration, which is bound to grow. Where, 
then, does mentality come in? It seems to us impossible to 
think clearly of the facts of fish-migration without, in the second 
place, recognising that the nervous system has become a register 
of past experiences, raciai or individual, or both. In building up 
that experience the fish was more than a collocation of little 
chemical laboratories; it was a genuine agent, an historical 
being. The maturing smolt throws itself out of the pond not 
because it longs for the sea, and not because it is chemically 
explosive, but for reasons that combine these two half-truths. 
It is a creature in which the past lives on. 


FEELINGS OF FISHES. 


Only by indirect inference can we reach any conclusion 


as to the feelings of fishes. We sometimes see great corporeal 
excitement or great objective solicitude, and we infer the inner 
thrill of emotion. Let us take an example—the common 
father-lasher (Cottus bubalis), a very characteristic fish of the 
seashore. At the breeding season the colours of the male are 
brightened, and he seems to show off his good points before his 
desired mate. His breathing movements are abnormally 
rapid ;_ he is all of a quiver. He will rush open-mouthed at 
the female and engulf half her head in his gape. After the 
spawning and the fertilisation he mounts guard over the eggs, 
and part of the historical reason for this paternal care is probably 
that in this species and in some others the mothers die after 
spawning. In three cases observed in Cottus bubalis the 
females died within a few days of depositing the eggs. ‘The 
guarding of the spawn is described by Mr. Elmhirst : ‘‘ During 
the whole period—five to six weeks—of the developme: ! of 
the eggs, the male never appeared to go more than a few inches 
from them (unless when forcibly driven away), and cer’ inly 
he would never allow any other fish (except another {::ale 
when spawning) to lie on or under the stone where the s \awn 
was.” Another interesting case is that of the lumpsuc!.r or 
‘‘cock-paddle”’ (Cyclopterus lumpus), where the male ¢ arcs 
the eggs in the corner of a rock pool. He aerates and < ‘eans 
them periodically by vigorous agitations of his gill-cove: and 
pectoral fins, and he drives off intruders with energy. 

Our point is simply that, in an attempt to appreciate the 
dawning mind of the fish, we must take account of all manner 
of exceptional cases—the male stickleback making and defe ding 
his nest, the male Kurtus of New Guinea that carries the bunch 
of eggs about on the top of his head, the whimsical male sea- horse 
that shelters the eggs in a breast-pocket, the shore-skipper that 
hunts about among the shore-rocks, the skate that tries some- 
times cleverly to escape from the trawl in which it has been 
caught, and the globe-fish that eats its way out of the shark 
that has swallowed it. For it is in these oddities that we get 
glimpses of potentialities which are usually hidden amid 
commonplace routine. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


N the opinion of the writer the outstanding feature of the 
Academy is Alfred Turner’s life-size statue, “‘ The Vision.”’ 
This nude figure, somewhat in the manner of the late 
Havard Thomas, dominates the sculpture gallery, and, 
together with Antoine Bourdelle’s ‘“‘ Anatole France” 

and “ Sur-eon Koeberlé,”’ places this section well above a very 
ordinary collection of paintings and water colours. 

It is a curious anomaly that an institution which has so 
often been the butt of the art world should have the power of 
drawing into its net the large majority of its former enemies. 
The clever young men of every generation have been proud to 
number themselves among its deadliest foes. They have 
assumed the attitude (after rejection) of the superior person 
vho would not lower himself by submitting work to such a 
hopelessly commercial institution. To aspire to Burlington 
House honours was the hallmark of the second-rater, and those 
vho exhibited there were frequently tabooed by the smaller 

icieties, quite apart from the merit of their work. 

And then a strange thing happened. The New English 
\rt Club, at one time the very last word in revolution, became 
he recruiting ground for the Academy. Former members 
yr exhibitors) were, vear after vear, elected with a strange 
ersistency. One thinks of Furse, J. J. Shannon, C. H. Shannon, 

lausen, Oliver Hall, La Thangue, Lavery, Grieffenhagen, 
nning Bell, Mark Fisher, Orpen, Wolmark, Philpot, W. Russell, 
riestman, Sargent, Adrian Stokes, Strang, Ricketts, George 
arcourt, John, and Cayley Robinson as a fairly accurate list 





of converts. The early gods of the N.E.A.C., John and Orpen, 
are both in the net, and one or other is probably destined for 
the presidency at some future time. History will, no doubt, 
repeat itself in regard to some of the present members of the 
club : young men who would scorn to be mentioned in the same 
breath as Academy exhibitors. But newer and yet more scornful 
societies have arisen which look down on this society as being 
merely composed of a lot of old and young frumps. And so art 
history is made; and posterity, with a strange impartiality, 
decides on the immortals, scrapping the famous and discovering 
the neglected. 

Although the Academy can be charged with dreadful 
artistic sins, it could never be accused of dishonesty. For 
instance, in its lavish distribution of the Chantrey Bequest 
funds, which has been so harshly criticised, it has been the soul 
of honour. The President and Council has always been composed 
of well meaning English gentlemen striving to do their best 
in the interests of British art. When they half filled the Tate 
Gallery with each other’s pictures, purchased at enormous prices, 
they firmly believed themselves the last bulwarks of artistic 
sanity ; they stood for great art against a decadence terrible to 
contemplate. The numerous pictures which the gallery would 
now be pleased to get rid of at any price were to the academic 
soul the greatest achievements of the period. (Men who painted 
without regard to the old masters or modern France could 
arrive at no other conclusion.) Was it not enough that their 
president was given a peerage ? Was not the Academy Lanquet 
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patronised by Royalty ? The great ones of the land—politicians, 
bishops, literary men, scientists—eagerly accepted invitations. 
Here were heard the most astounding eulogies of British art 
as exemplified by the work of Academicians. Premiers and 
bishops vied with each other in the art of the compliment. The 
newspapers reported the speeches verbatim, and the great big 
heart of the public went out to the painted illustrations and the 
soul-stirring landscapes. The picture of the year was acclaimed 
with extraordinary unanimity by the great critics, and was 
chosen from those which told the best sentimental story in the 
most popular manner. As often as not it found its way into the 
Chantrey collection so that the prestige of British art might 
never decline. The Chantrey pictures were for the purpose 
of perpetuating the greatness of the Academy, and nothing 
outside was considered worthy of inclusion. Latterly the 
Council have discovered that works of art exist apart from 
Burlington House, and a feeble groping has resulted in the 
purchase of a few “ outside ”’ pictures. 

I maintain that the Council have always acted with the 
best possible intentions, and that the Chantrey collection is a 
lasting monument, not only to their peculiar capabilities, but 
to their honesty of purpose. It is unique in the history of art. 

The first gallery in the present exhibition introduces us to 
Augustus John, one of the newest Associates and one of the 


ISAAC BELL, ESQ., AND HIS 
By Mr. Alfred J. 


implacable enemies of the Academy of twenty years ago. His 
portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Valentine Fleming” hints at rather than 
emphasises his great equipment. This artist, one of the moderns 
who count, always serves those who have eyes, but sometimes 
one is inclined to question whether he is not too sure of himself. 
The Sargent portrait of ‘‘ The Countess of Rocksavage ”’ holds 
a place of honour in this gallery, but although a fine picture, 
it falls short of many portraits that we can remember. However, 
lookers-on are apt to be unreasonable. We remember certain 
portraits of the past, and expect an artist to maintain the level 
of his finest works. 

Sir William Orpen, 


with his portraits of ‘“‘ The Hon. Sir 
Charles Parsons’ and “ E. J. Spencer, Esq.,’’ makes us almost 
regret his supreme slickness and cleverness. Here we have the 
last word in facility. We long for evidence of passionate struggle, 
and instead see only an easily attained formula. If art consisted 
only of the clever delineation of character here would be perfection, 
but is there not something more ? We feel that the artist is 
too easily satisfied, and remember his reverence for greater 
things in such a work as the “‘ Hamlet,” which he painted while 
still a student at the Slade School. Was Orpen the student 
ereater than Orpen the Royal Academician ? 

The large gallery contains Sargent’s vast canvas, ‘“‘ Some 
General Officers of the Great War,” and makes us regret that 
the artist was contented with it, and that Sir Abe Bailey has 
saddled the National Portrait Gallery with yet another large 
picture of secondary artistic merit. Neither will it add to the 
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already assured fame of the officers depicted. We can admire 
Sir John Lavery’s “‘ Viscount Morley addressing the House of 
Lords’ for its perspective more than for its quality of paint, 
but the artist has tackled a very difficult problem. It is not 
unsuccessful. Very badly treated is a breath of air and originality 

in “Les Allées,” by Stephen Spurrier. It is quite refreshi ing 
in this conventional Academy atmosphere. The “ Ron da, 
Spain,” is a good Oliver Hall—an artist who persists in painting 
every aspect in the same brown tones, but who is assured 0! a 
niche in English landscape art, and whose sincerity of purpose 
is a tonic where so much is superficial and fleeting. Charles 
Shannonste~dfastly refuses to risk more than herisked twenty years 
ago, and the hand that relaxes a bit in his drawings fights shy 
of adventure when holding a brush. Algernon Talmage’s ‘ A 
Dedham Landscape ”’ strikes a bright and cheerful note among its 
neighbours. Here, again, is a little air in a somewhat murky 
gallery. And if only Adrian Stokes would forget that he belongs 
to the Academy, he has sufficient knowledge and equipment 
to do far greater things than the “ Sunset.’”’ What strikes us in 
this exhibition is the almost total disregard of modern French 
influence. While the “ International” at the Grafton Gallcry 
is stimulating and refreshing—mainly owing to Paris and its 
influence—the Academy remains stodgy and commonplace. 
Years ago many of the Academicians had never heard of the 


FOXHOUNDS, KILKENNY. 
Munnings. 
Barbizon school. To-day many of them have never look: 
at the “1870” school or at the pictures of Cézanne ; Daum 
is a stranger, and to Puvis their eyes are blind. And yet ‘ 
London ”’ flocks up the red-carpeted stairs, through hopeles 
vulgar floral decorations, in the confident belief that it is patroi 
ing something valuable and lasting in artistic effort. 

Frank Brangwyn’s diploma work, ‘‘ The Market Sta! 
is a capable explosion of colour and flamboyant techniq 
but reticence in these things often speaks a more convinc 
language. The “ Herbert Collings, Esq.,’’ suggest a success 
portrait career for William A. Wilding, while Munnings pai 
exactly what is expected of him, and does it most capal 
We sometimes wish he would offer us something which giv 
him more trouble. In the ‘Sir Harry Hepburn” Chai 
Sims attempts to emulate Sir William Orpen. There are ma 
who find that it makes for financial success, at any rate. 1 
work of A. D. Peppercorn always shows distinction: it rev 
something of that divine melancholy which belongs to gt 
art. He can teach the majority of his contemporaries a g 
deal. A curious point occurs when considering the gen¢ 
level of the landscapes. The veteran B. W. Leader ma! 
much of the work look superficial and vulgar! He, at any ra’e, 
has convictions and a tradition of some sort. Harry Watson 
has a successful year in a pleasant and correct fashion, but a 
painter can sometimes be too conscientious. The new Associate, 
Sydney Lee, sends a vast landscape, ‘‘ The St. Gothard Pass.” 
He possesses a personality, which is more than can be said for 
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go per cent. of the exhibitors. Perhaps the best painting in 
the show is Cayley Robinson’s small composition ‘“‘ The Word.” 
He does his task to perfection, and this quiet thing seems out of 
place, but some will respond to its appeal. There is quietude 
also in Bertram Nicholl’s ‘“‘ Swanage Tower.’’ Clausen and 
Mark Fisher as usual single themselves out by the genuineness of 
their efforts. What more could an artist wish ? 

A touch of comic originality is seen in Miss Helen Bryce’s 
“ High Street, Burford,’’ and in the same gallery Borough 
Johnson’s figure of a peasant is rather unfairly skyed. We see 
a little bit of honesty squeezed into a top corner in ‘“‘ The Suburbs ”’ 
of J. H. Jowett ; but we remember where we are, and pass on 
to Mark Senior’s “ Hoeing,” which is in the same plight. 

Augustus John, the admirer and painter of de Valera and 
Collins, sends an amusing portrait of a Spanish padre with a 
six-barrelled name, with which it is quite unnecessary to trouble 
the compositors. He is more successful in his portrait of another 
admirer of the Irish aborigine cut - throats, G. Bernard Shaw. 
By the way, why this hesitation about exhibiting the de Valera 
and Collins portraits in London ? We remember that Sir John 
Lavery has shown pictures of these heroes in Paris. Why Paris ? 
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We should much prefer him to have the courage ot his con- 
victions and submit them to the hanging committee at Burling on 
House, and the same remark applies to John. What is the reason 
for this timidity ? 

The water-colour drawings are about as usual, which is 
sufficient to explain them. Where there is so little that is personal 
Miss Edith Mitchell’s respect for tradition is welcome. Her 
“ Building of the Ricks” is well handled in the water-colour 
sense. The black-and-white room seems better than usual, 
thanks to Miss Elsie Henderson, R. C. Peter, Miss Madge Knight, 
James H. Dowd, Henry Lamb, Edmund Blampied and others. 
But there is no doubt the show is stronger in sculpture than 
anything else, for, apart from the three exhibits already men- 
tioned, there are many more good things than usual. (., 
Sargeant Jagger justifies a recent article calling attention t) 
his promise. Few could better his war memorial Tommy ii 
that new and difficult modern development. The genera! 
level is higher than I previously remember. Perhaps Britis! 
sculpture is looking up. I always think that a critic shoul 
apologise to artists for the good things he has missed. 
do so. HuGH BLaAkER., 





BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 


HOODED CROW. 


II.—THE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
RAFTY, highly suspicious, yet very painstaking and 
businesslike, the hooded crow is a worthy antagonist 
for the bird photographer, though very few have 
tried conclusions with him. A Wigtownshire game- 
keeper, finding a “‘ hoodies’”’ nest in a tree surrounded 

by grouse moors, and remembering the well known taste of the 

species for the eggs of game birds, quite naturally wanted to 
destroy the owners. A collector wanted the eggs before the 

keeper had succeeded in his purpose, so some eggs of a 


““ 


magpie were substituted, and the keeper waited for a_ shot 
at the crows 
in vain. A few 
weeks later, 
although he had 
long since con- 
cluded that the 
crows had 
deserted the 


locality, some- 
thing prompted 
him to climb the 
tree: to his sur- 
prise and disgust 
the nest was filled 
with young mag- 


pies. In spite of 
the keeper’s 
watch the eggs 
had been incu- 
bated and _ the 
young fed unob- 
served. Yes, the 
“hoodie” is 
crafty. Watch 
the hooded crow 
quartering the 
eround = in __ his 
search for eggs; 
notice the direct 
and businesslike 
line of flight! 


Having located 
the nest, make an 
attempt to see 
him return to it 

the odds are 
long that he will 
spot you in hiding. 
Those who have 
endeavoured to 


shoot ‘* hoodies ”’ 
will, we think, 
appreciate these 


illustrations. 

In Shetland 
(and the Scottish 
Islands generally), 
where trees are 
conspicuous by 
their absence, the 


hood ed crow 
builds on the 
cliffs. There 


are few parts 
of the coast where 
one cannot 


HOODIES AT HOME 
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IN AN OLD BUILDING. 


IN SHETLAND 
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be found. Sometimes they are inaccessible, but when placed 
on low cliffs can usually be easily reached. Inland, a steep 
heather slope or the deep cutting of an upland burn may suit. 
Old buildings, too, provide favourite sites and are sometimes 
resorted to year after year. The ‘“‘ hoodie”’ is common on most 
of the Scottish islands, but probably nowhere more numerous 
than in Shetland. On the small island where our photographs 
were taken at least six pairs were breeding. 

Nothing comes amiss to the hooded crow in the way of food 
supply. Carrion in particular will always attract. In the 
Peak District of 
Derbyshire, where 
we have observed 
the species most 
frequently in 
winter, ‘‘ hoodies ”’ 
may often be 
seen above the 
heather whence 
they have been 
disturbed at 
some feast of dead 
rabbit, hare, or 
it may be sheep. 
Sheep’s wool, too, 
was found in the 


castings of the 
immature white- 
tailed eagle 


which frequented 
the same district 
early in 1921 (only 
to be shot), and 
‘“hoodies’”’ were 
often seen in its 
company. On the 
hills and coasts 
there is still 
work for these 
bird-scavengers to 
do, though we 
have travelled 
a long way 
from the time 
when the kit« 
was the principa} 
Scavenger in 
London. In Shet 
land, hoode< 
crows foraged for 
the most part o1 
the shore amorg 
the rocks am 
pools and sea- 
weed. 

One nest 
which we ha 
under observation 
was built on 
cliff and made o: 
dried seaweed 
stems and warmly 
lined with wool, 
and Shetland 
wool at that 
Situated under an 
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A CLIFF 


overhanging low ledge some roft. above high-water mark, it was 
a bulky affair and somewhat untidy, as a quantity of the seaweed 
had dropped to the rocks below and there remained. Above 
and at the sides were clusters of sea pink and tussocks of rough 
erass, making an ideal setting. Unfortunately the only practical 
lace on which to set up a hide was right in front at a distance 
of about roft. from the nest, and this necessitated its being 
submerged to a quarter of the way up the side at high tide ; 
but as there is not a very big rise and fall in this locality, and we 
never chanced to be using the hide at the height of a spring tide, 

e managed, with the aid of waders and a large rock on which 
to sit, to remain fairly dry. 

After getting fixed up inside the hide one observer waited 
patiently for three solid hours before either of the adult crows 
made a first visit, and then to his horror found when the shutter 
was released that it was set at ‘‘ time,’’ which, of course, was 
useless. However, he decided to stop on in 
spite of the discomfort, and after another two 
hours’ wait the young were fed again. This time 
all went well, and having obtained a photograph 
which it was hoped would prove satisfactory, 
he crawled out of the hide only too glad to stretch 
hislimbs. It was now nearly two o'clock and the 
sun had got round too far to the westward for 
any further exposures that day. 

Gradually the adults got more accustomed 
to the place of concealment and to the click of 
the camera shutter, and, consequently, came 
much more often. They would arrive with food 
very frequently for about an hour, coming 
time after time; then desert their chicks perhaps 
for a couple of hours, and so on. One could 
generally expect several visits as soon as the first 
ebb of the tide set in, for it was then that they 
frequented the shore, mostly for food, turning 
over the freshly uncovered seaweed, and sys- 
tematically working the whole of the little bay, 
picking up shellfish and carrion which, when 
they had secured it, they would fly off with to 
devour. Only once did they bring food in the 
beak, and that looked like a partly incubated 
chick; the rest of the food was semi-digested 
and thrown up from the crop. 

Many eggshells that had been sucked of their 
contents were found in the vicinity of the nest, 
and their invalid diet of fish and egg no doubt 
accounted for such sturdy chicks. In the early 
stages there seemed to be some mortality, for in 
the nests we inspected three young was the 
largest number to be fully fledged, although 
clutches of five and six eggs had been laid. 

The back of the hiding tent looked out on 
to a little bay, and it was here that one watched 
morning after morning the various feathered 
fowl that came to feel and disport on its blue 
waters. Three great northern divers were con- 
Stant visitors and came quite close; in fact, so 
near that one was half tempted to turn the 
camera on them, but was afraid of scaring the 


” 


** hoodies away. 
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Eider ducks and drakes were also common at fairly close 
range, and one morning a pair seemed to be having a strenuous 
argument with one of the crows. The eiders were swimming 
on the edge of the water snapping their beaks at the ‘‘ hoodie 
which was turning over the seaweed only a foot or two away 
from them. Seeming to resent this, they kept up the demonstra- 
tion, occasionally driving him a little way along the coast and 
following him by swimming, till eventually he picked up some- 
thing to his taste and flew away, leaving them in peace. Among 
the other birds that frequented this bay were mergansers, shags, 
oystercatchers, great and arctic skuas, and the various gulls 
so common on the island. But the crowning glory of this 
wonderful kaleidoscope of colour and animation was reached 
when one heard the loud bark of a fine dog seal, and looking out 
of a hole saw him swimming and diving in a most interesting 
manner. Of course, the great seal is very numerous in 
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EXCITEMENT. FOOD HAS ARRIVED. 


EACH YOUNGSTER INSISTS ON COMING FIRST. 


DETERMINATION. EAGER BEAKS WIDER OPEN YET. 
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these waters, and it 
is no uncommon thing 
to see them in 
numbers, though not 
often so close and from 
a hide. 

It would be in- 
teresting to know what 
the great northern 
diver was doing at the 
end of June in this 
locality if, as we are 
told, they do not breed 
there, for we often 
bserved a pair swim- 
ming in the bays of 
ovr little island. Of 
course, the red-throated 
diver, or “‘ rain goose,”’ 

not uncommon here, 
iit there is no record 
tiat the eggs of the 
former have ever been 

und in Shetland as 
jr as we know. 

The young 

hoodies’ grew very 
idly and one daily 
rected them to fly, 
they were con- 
ily flapping their 
xs and_ stretching 
ti. imselves; but it 
ws not till June 23rd 
tl t the first one left 
nest. The other 
t.o it was decided to 
take, a decision which 
hal the heartv ap- 
va! of the shepherd, 
a |, after many adven- 
tures, they reached 
thar new hone in 
the Isle of Wight. At 
the time of writing 
they are some six 
n hs old and in all 
respects exactly like 
their parents except for 
their tameness. They 
have the run of a 
large aviary some 8oft. 
square and very lofty, 
and have become ex- 
tremely good _ fliers. 
The large natural pond 
that suffices for their 
needs is used two or 
three times a day, as 
they are very fond of 
bathing and keep them- 
selves wonderfully 
clean. Every morning 
they are fed on an 
omnifarious diet which 
includes a fair  pro- 
portion of raw meat 
and fish. They are so 
confiding that they will 
take food from the 
hand, but their cun- 
ning is manifested 
when, after swallowing 
the first few pieces, 
they proceed to hide 
the remainder in 
various odd corners in 
the aviary, coming and 
going until they have 
exhausted the supply 
and covering it up, if 
they can, to be in 
readiness later when 
hunger calls. 

The ‘‘ hoodie” is 
a delightfully sporting 
bird to work on and 
observe, in spite of his 
fondness for egg-raiding 
and other dark deeds. 
Like all the crow tribe, 
he is difficult of 
approach, therefore 
Success in stalking him 
Is doubly worth 
attaining, . 
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BOURNE PARK-—I. 


KENT, 


THE SEAT OF 


LIEUT.-COLONEL MATTHEW BELL. 


—— 


OURNE PARK—or Bourne Place as it used to be 
called—lies by the waters of the Little Stour, some six 
miles south of Canterbury, and the estate was purchased 
under Henry VIII by a neighbour and fellow courtier of 
Sir Edward Wotton of Boughton Malherbe, whose 
doings were related last week. Sir Anthony Aucher inherited 
from his father the manor of Otterden, lying eastward, as 
Boughton Malherbe lies westward of Lenham. Like Sir 
Edward, Anthony Aucher served our Tudor sovereigns both in 
civil and military capacities, for he was Master of the Jewels 
to Henry VIII and was killed when Calais was recaptured by the 
French in January, 1558. But if he was engaged in public 
concerns he was also able to give ample attention to private 
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business and set himself to become a person of large local influence 
and acres. He evidently seized every opportunity of obtaining 
estates to be retained like Bourne or sold again as soon as a profit 
could be made, as in other cases shortly to be mentioned. 

He lived in an age when new men began to pay atten- 
tion to pedigrees and when much inventiveness entered into 
their composition. This was especially true of Kentish and 
Sussex families who scorned a mere Conquest ancestry and 
ignored the dispossession and obliteration of Saxon landowners 
by William the Norman. Thus the Ashburnhams traced a 
direct descent and continued ownership of acres from a son of the 
Saxon who held Dover against the Conqueror. Surrenden, a 
little south of Otterden, was held by the Derings who traced 
themselves from the ancestor 
of “ Dering, filius Siredi,” who 
was slain at Senlac. The 
Auchers did better still, and 
Hasted tells us they “ derived 
their origin from Ealcher or 
Aucher, the first Earl of Kent,” 
who fought in Thanet against 
the Danes in 853 A.D. From 
him we jump two centuries 
to “his descendant Walter 
FitzAuger, a noble Briton” in 
William I’s time, and then a 
century and a half more to 
Thomas FitzAucher who in the 
days of King John held Losen- 
ham manor in the parish of 
Newenden on the Sussex border 
of Kent. Certainly we find 
Auchers seated at Losenham 
from the thirteenth century until 
the reign of Henry VII, when 
Henry Aucher’s only daughter 
Anne carried the estate to Walter 
Colepeper of Bedgebury. But 
this Henry’s grandfather had 
taken, as his second wife, Joan 
St. Leger of Otterden, and the 
issue of the marriage became 
seated there. Thus when James 
Aucher died in 1508 he was 
“buried at his father’s feet ” 
in Otterden Church. This 
James was father to Anthony 
who thus owned the Otterd 
manor under four Tu 
sovereigns. It was a long tin < 
however, before the opportun ‘v 
of adding acre to acre present 
itself, as we hear of no dealin 2s 
in real estate until the lest 
decade of Henry VIII’s reign, 
and several occur under [us 
succescor. Nearly all have this 
in common, that they were 
the outcome of the transfer of 
Church lands to the Crown. 
Thus in 1542 the Preceptory of 
the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem at Swinfield, near 
Folkestone, was granted to him, 
as was, in the following year, 
the Priory of the Friars of the 
Order of the Holy Trinity at 
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Mottenden by Headcorn. The manors of Wye and of Ashford, 
both collegiate property, followed in the same way, and all were 
disposed of within a few years—very profitably, no doubt. But 
two estates of importance, both obtained to the detriment of the 
See of Canterbury, he retained and transmitted to hissons. Our 
first Protestant Archbishop certainly had an uneasy seat, being 
robbed by one sovereign and burnt by another. No doubt that 
as an ardent Reformer he found no conscientious objection to 
pronouncing Henry’s divorce from Catherine. But he must 
have been dismayed at the way in which his Royal master forced 
him to yield up much of the choice property of the See under 
the convenient cover of the word “exchange.” One bite 
deprived him of the great palace of Knole. Another severed 
the extensive Lyminge manor, with its “ 12 dennes in the weald” 
and various advowsons, while the exchange of Bishopsbourne, 
although it took place not with the Crown but with a subject, was 
assuredly to the disadvantage of the Church. Cranmer lost 
Lyminge in 1540, and two years later Sir Anthony got the grant 
of it. In 1545 Bishopsbourne passed from Cranmer to Thomas 
Colepeper of Bedgebury, who already owned the subsidiary 
manor of Hautsbourne and who thereupon parted with both of 
them to Sir Anthony. The area of the latter’s operations was 
strictly limited. All the places mentioned lie south-east of 
Otterden; some are close, none more than twenty miles away, 





Copyright. 


and that with which we must now deal is about three-quarters of 
that distance as the crow flies. 

Bishopsbourne, like Godmersham (Country Lire, 
Vol. xlviii, page 596), was an early grant to the monks of Christ 
Church in Canterbury “ towards the support of their refectory.” 
By a rearrangement of the estates between the monks and the 
Archbishop in A.p. 811, Bishopsbourne was assigned to the later 
and so remained until Cranmer’s time. Within the parish was a 
manor always held by laymen, the Domesday owner being one 
Godric de Burnes, and de Bournes held it till an heiress carried 
it to the Shelvingtons, who held it under the first three Edwards, 
and then their heiress carried it to their Hauts of Petham close 
by. Her son, assigning Hauts Place in Petham to his elder 
son, endowed the younger one with Bourne. He thus became 
William Haut of Hautsbourne, a man of some importance, 
his wife being aunt to a Queen and _ himself Sheriff and 
Member for his county. He married a daughter of Sir John 
Wydeville of The Mote, near Maidstone, whose son Richard 
was a valorous knight in the French Wars and married the 
widow of his chief, the Duke of Bedford, uncle to Henry VI. 
A strong Lancastrian partisan, he was in retirement under the 
Yorkist régime until Edward IV married his daughter Elizabeth. 
That event brought favour to the Hauts, although neither 
William Haut or his eldest son, another William, seem to have 
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trespassed beyond local affairs. But the younger son, Sir 
Richard of Ightham Moat, was more ambitious, and as a result, 
and like most of the Wydevilles, died a violent death, bein 
beheaded by Richard III with his cousin, Anthony Wydeville, in 
1483. His nephew of Hautsbourne was the last of the male 
line, and to his elder daughter, who married Thomas Colepepe: 
of Bedgebury, came the manor by the Little Stour. Her husband 
needed it not, and rounding the estate with the Archbishop’s 
manor, sold the whole to Sir Anthony Aucher. It was by 
assiduous service to the State in matters connected with Eas 
Kent and the opposite coast of France that he had place 
himself in a position favourable to the increase of his fortun 
by grants of land and profitable transactions in real estate. 
Already in 1531 we find him connected with Thomas Cromwell, 
the star that had risen two years earlier when the sun of Wolsey 
set. Writing from Otterden, Aucher asks Cromwell to forward 
his “ business agynst Buns and Jhon Lese” till he himseli 
reaches London in a fortnight’s time. Three years later he is 
described as Cromwell’s servant, and is employed in the sur- 
veying and management of surrendered Church lands in 
his neighbourhood, so that he writes in February, 1536, that 
“For Dovor we kept the Court in the priory yesterday.” A 
few months later he is seeing what money can be obtained for 
the benefit of the Crown out of Swinfield, of which he was 
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to get the grant six years later. He finds that the Swinfield 
cloister is “ 600 feet in compass” and could, as well as the 
dortor, be “easily taken down,” presumably for the sake oi 
the materials. The bells certainly are to be melted, while the 
lead is estimated to be worth 500 marks. In the following year 
Aucher is appointed paymaster to the extensive harbour wo1ks 
which Henry VIII instituted at Dover. These ‘‘ waterworks,” on 
which Aucher often paid out as much as £250 a month, were a 
long and strenuous attempt to prevent the silting up of the harbour- 
mouth by means of piers and embankments, and they were part 
of Henry VIII’s military measures of offence and defence. In 
both spheres work was found for Aucher, whose name constantly 
occurs in connection with the Kentish coast defence and the 
building of ships, so that Sir Thomas Cheney, the Lord Warden, 
writes to Cromwell in 1538: ‘I promes you he ys a very 
honest dylygent man.” ‘The fall of Cromwell in 1540 proved 
no setback to Aucher’s fortunes. He was now the King’s servant 
and continued in office at Dover until the war, which broke 
out with France in 1544, gave other fields for his activities. 
In January, 1545, he and Anthony Birks are appointed surveyors 
of victuals at Boulogne, each drawing tos. a day, and having 
two clerks at a shilling, and eight servants, footmen, at sixpence. 
He does not seem to have taken up this post at once, as in April 
we hear of “Sir Thomas Semer and Anthony Auger’s ship 
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new made in Kent” as being included in the Navy, while in 
May Aucher undertakes, with the gentlemen of Thanet, the 
defence of the Isle if some artillery and 300 men are provided. 
Yet in that very month a report on the defence of the realm 
states that he had had £1,000 in all for “‘ provision of necessaries,” 
including “the perfection of your Majesty’s two new Galleons 
at Bulloyn.” At Boulogne he certainly is in August, where a 
tiresome contretemps occurs. Birks and his clerks, going off 
“for recreation” to the “‘conyngrye besides Wymyle,” are 
captured and carried off by 300 French horsemen who were 
lying in ambush, and as, at this very time, Aucher is “ sore 
vexed with ague,” the council of Boulogne are “ greatly 
troubled.” Aucher seems to have been a very smart fellow 
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It lies beyond the south garden and leads towards the 


and saw that even out of an ague some advantage might be 
derived. He pleads that owing to his sickness “ his wit” may 
not be sufficient for the right discharge of his duties, irregularities 
might occur, and such might bring on him the King’s displeasure 

a very serious matter with Henry VIII whether it fell on 
wives or nobles, ministers or lesser officials—and so Aucher 
Suggests that it would be a nice thing if a full pardon for 
negligence were granted him beforehand. However, Bishop 
Gardiner, to whom the application is made, tells Secretary Paget 
that this is really asking too much and thinks he had “ better 
serve like a man or be discharged.” This happens in December, 
but he remains in favour and is appointed “ master or treasurer 
of the King’s Jewels ” with £50 a year. Then it was that he 
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acquired Bourne, which afterwards became his residence rather 
than Otterden, for it is from Bourne that he dates letters to 
William Cecil in Edward VI’s reign. Yet Otterden remained 
the ancestral seat of the family and went to Sir Anthony’s eldest 
son, while Bourne was left to the younger Edward. His 
grandson was another Sir Anthony, who was Sheriff in 1615. 
A year earlier his elder son, Anthony, and four years later his 
younger son, John, were born, and both proved staunch royalists, 
John was nominated to a Canterbury Scholarship at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, by Archbishop Laud, and \vas 
elected to a Peterhouse Fellowship, from which he was ejected 
by Parliament. Thus as one of the suffering clergy he ha a 
claim upon the restored Monarchy and obtained, in 1660. a 
Canterbury Prebeid 
which he e 
joyed for the foriy 
years that remained to 
him of life. Anthony 
was knighted in 1641, 
fought on the 
royal side, and tyvo 
years later had a period 
of incarceration in 
Winchester House «as 
“an ardent royalist ” 
who had borne arms 
for the King. Eight 
years earlier be had 
married a daughter of 
Sir Robert Hatton, 
who bore him seven 
sons before she died 
in 1648. As that event 
took place at Calais 
we judge England was 
no place for the Aucher 
family under the Com- 
monwealth. But all 
smiled again with the 
return of the Stuarts. 
Sir Anthony was re- 
turned to Parliament 
as Member for Canter- 
bury in the Royalist 
Parliament of 1660, 
and six years later was 
created a baronet. At 
the age of sixty-seven 
he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of “ Robert 
Hewytt of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields,” she 
being twenty-nine 
years of age. 

The style of the 
house dates it at about 
the time of _ this 
marriage and it would 
not be unnatural to 
suppose that Sir 
Anthony had built ‘t 
for his bride. Tha‘, 
however, appears not 
to have been so, ani 
there is reason 
set down 1701 :s 
the likely date 
erection, a time wh: 

e 


’ 


Sir Anthony h: 
passed away and Dai 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” Elizabeth was in po - 
church of Bishopsbourne. session. When ‘fr 
Anthony died in 16 2 
all the seven sons of the first wife were dead and had left :0 
issue. The eldest married, but died in 1673. The third w.s 
a Kentish rector who died in 1681. The second, a lawy«’, 
seemed likely to live to inherit Bourne and the Baronetc., 
but the father outlived him by six months. So the second 
baronet was the second wife’s elder son, Anthony, a bey 
of seven when he succeeded and of ten when he wis 
buried in the Bishopsbourne church. ‘Title and estate then 
passed to his brother Hewitt and it was for him that the 
widow built the great house, if we are to believe tradition, 
reinforced, as it is, with one or two pieces of circumstantial 
evidence which we shall come across in our examination of the 
fabric. 
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It was renovated in 1862, and carries the drive across the stream at the point where the lake ends. 
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As to the house, inhabited by Hauts and Auchers in Tudor 
and Stuart days, which Dame Aucher superseded, nothing is 
known, except that what may be its foundations are indicated 
during droughts by brown lines that appear in the turf some 
2ooyds. east of the present house. The latter is of the type and 
material that prosperous East Kent adopted freely under 
Charles II and his immediate successors. But of these, Bourne 
Place with its thirteen-window front is the largest. The normal 
size, for the modest squire or well-to-do farmer, had no more 
than five windows in a row, and between that and Bourne are 
such houses as Barham Court, a few miles away, which appeared 
in CounTRY Lire of February 8th, 1919, and has nine windows 
in a row. Brick had become the most usual of walling 
materials in Kent, and was very often used exclusively 
in a district that was not rich in any form of ashlar 
suitable for window dressings, coigns and string courses. 
At Bourne it will be seen that for the last two features, 
as well as for the key stones of the window framing, 
ashlar is used; and from it evidence of the date of the house 
has been obtained. We shall hear, next week, how Mr. Matthew 
Bell, grandfather of the present owner, renovated the somewhat 
decayed structure in 1848. He compiled a “ Book of Bourne ” 
in which he recorded the information he received and the work 
he*effected. It has been most courteously put at my disposition 
‘or the purposes of these articles and from it I extract the 
‘ollowing paragraph : 

The stone of the string course over the ground floor windows 

was very uneven in places from settlements, so that it was necessary 

to take out the greater portion of it and reset it. In doing this 
an interesting discovery was made ; on the back of one of the stones 
taken out was part of a coat of Arms carved in bold relief, fortunately 
we happened to be on the spot at the time, and told the masons 
to lay that stone aside and to preserve any others which might 
be found with similar carving ; in a day or two three other stones 
were discovered; the four when placed together formed the 
complete shield, of which our architect made a sketch and took it 
to the Heralds College, where he was told the Arms were those 
of a Lord Poynings who had formerly possessed considerable 
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property in Kent near Westenhanger. A reference to Hasted’s 
History, Vol. 3, Page 327, Note Z, showed that a very large house 
had existed there, the greater part of which was pulled down in 
1701, and the materials sold for £1,000. Many other pieces of 
sculptured stone were also found at Bourne, and it seemed fair to 
conclude that these materials were bought for use at the time 
the new house was being built by Lady Aucher ; and the period of 
its erection may therefore with great probability be assigned to 
about the above date. This coat of arms was carefully preserved, 
and was subsequently built into the wall over the new entrance to 
the kitchen garden. 


It was the great and noble Castle of Westenhanger itself that 
two generations of Poynings possessed. It was acquired by 
Sir Edward Poynings in Henry VIII’s reign and he did much 
building there. His son Thomas, Lord Poynings exchanged 
with the King this estate for another, and the King spent large 
sums in adding to and completing the great pile, of which so 
little now remains, although Bourne can have absorbed but 
small part of its materials. There the house is a parallelogram, 
some 12o0ft. long and soft. wide, with no breaks beyond the very 
slight ones emphasising the five-windowed and pedimented 
central portions of the east and west elevations (Figs. 3 and 5). 
The site is raised above the flat mead which, with the lake-like 
stream, occupies the base of the valley. The slope of the 
western hillside has already begun when the site is reached, so 
that of old, the front door was reached by ascending ten steps. 
The stateliness of the east front suffers by the raising of the 
drive and the diminishing of the steps to three, but in 1848 
the discomfort of “dinner guests on a wet night” led to the 
change. The noble trees that singly or as avenues (Fig. 6) support 
the house at due distance on all but the open east side will 
mostly date back to the period of the building of the house or 
earlier. But the gardens, and the transformation of a narrow 
and meandering brook into a picturesque lake (Fig. 2), are 
among the very commendable alterations carried out by Mr. 
Matthew Bell after he acquired the estate in 1844 and will be 
further alluded to next week. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


By W. BD. 


Y earliest recollection of myself is that of a child whose 
sole ambition in life was to hunt. Ata very early age 
I conceived the idea of hunting the American bison. 
With this end in view I gathered together a few odd- 
ments, such as the barrels of a double-barrelled pistol, 
a clasp knife, a few bits of string and all the money—chiefly 
pennies—that I could lay hands on. This bison-hunting expedi- 
tion was prematurely cut short at the Port of Glasgow by the 
critical state of its finances, for after buying a pork pie for two- 
pence its treasury was found to be almost empty. This was 
a sad blow and it was while thinking it over on a doorstep that a 
kindly policeman instituted proceedings which resulted in the 
lost and crestfallen child being restored to his family. But the 
growth of years and the acquirement of the art of reading—by 
which I discovered that bison no longer existed in America— 
my ambition became fixed on becoming an elephant hunter. 
The reading of Gordon Cumming’s books on Africa finished the 
business. An elephant hunter I determined to become; this 
idea never left me. Finally, after all kinds of vicissitudes I 
arrived in Africa and heard of a wonderful new and unexplored 
country called Karamojo. Elephants were reported by the 
black traders to be very numerous with enormous tusks, and there 
was no sort of administration to hamper the hunter with restric- 
tions and game laws. Above all there appeared to be no other 
person hunting elephants in this Eldorado except the natives, 
and they had no firearms. My.informants told me that the 
starting point for all safaris (caravans) was Mumias, a native 
town and Government Post at the foot of Mount Elgon, which 
mci the last outpost of civilisation for a traveller proceeding 
North. 

At the time of which I write Mumias was a town of some 
importance. It was the base for all trading expeditions to the 
Lake Rudolph basin, Turkana, Debossa and the Southern Abys- 
sinia country. In the first few years of the trade in ivory this 
commodity was obtained for the most trifling sums, for instance, a 
tusk worth £50 or £60 could be bought for two or three shillings’ 
worth of beads or iron wire. As time went on and more traders 
flocked to Karamojo to share in the huge profits of the ivory 
trade, competition became keener. Prices rose higher and higher. 
Where once beads and iron wire sufficed to buy a tusk, now a cow 
must be paid. Traders were obliged to go further and further 
afield to find new territory until they came in violent contact 
with raiding parties of Abyssinians away in the far North. 


M. BELL. 


When most of the dead ivory in the country had been traded 
off the only remaining source was the yearly crop of tusks from 
the elephants snared and killed by the native Karamojans. [lor 
these comparatively few tusks competition became so keen and 
prices so high that there was no longer any profit when as much 
as eight or ten cows had to be paid for a large tusk, and the cows 
bought down at the base for spot cash and at prices of from 
£2 to £5 each. Hence arose the idea in the brains of two or three 
of the bolder spirits among the traders to take by force that which 
they could no longer afford to buy. Instead of traders they became 
raiders. In order to ensure success to a raid an alliance would 
be made with some tribe which was already about equal in 
strength to its neighbours through centuries of intertribal warfare. 
The addition of three or four hundred guns to the tribe’s five or 
six thousand spearmen rendered the result of this raid by the 
combined forces almost beyond doubt, and moreover, conferred 
upon the raiders such complete domination of the situation that 
they were able to search out and capture the young girls, the 
acquisition of which is the great aim and object of all activity 
in the Mohammedan mind. 

Complete and magnificent success attending the first raiding 
venture the whole country changed magically. The hitherto 
more or less peaceful looking trading camps gave place to huge 
armed Bomas surrounded by high thorn fences. Everyone— 
trader or native—went about armed to the teeth. Footsore 
or sick travellers from caravans disappeared entirely, or their 
remains were found by the roadside. Native women and cattle 
were heavily guarded, for no man trusted a stranger. 

Into this country of suspicion and brooding violence I was 
about to venture. As soon as my intention became known among 
the traders at Mumias I encountered on every side a firm barrage 
of lies and dissuasion of every sort. The buying of pack donkeys 
was made impossible. Guides were unobtainable. Information 
about the country north of Turkwell was either distorted and false 
or entirely withheld. I found that no Mohammedan boy would 
engage with me. The reason for all this apparently malicious 
obstruction on the part of the trading community was not at the 
time known to me, but it soon became clear when I had crossed 
the Turkwell and found that the peaceful, polite and prosperous 
looking trader of Mumias became the merciless and bloody 
Dacoit as soon as he had crossed that river and was no longer 
under European control. Numbering among them, as they did, 
some pretty notorious ex-slavers they knew how unexpectedly 
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far the arm of the law could sometimes reach and they no doubt 
foresaw that nothing but trouble would arise from my visit to the 
territory they had come to look upon as theirs by right of dis- 
covery. It surprises me now, when I think of how much they 
had at stake, that they resorted to no more stringent methods 
than those related above to prevent my entry into Karamojo. 
As it was I soon got together some bullocks and some pagan boys. 
The bullocks I half trained to carry packs and the Government 
Agent very kindly arranged that I should have eight Snider rifles 
with which to defend myself, and to instil confidence among my 
Baganda and Wanyamwere and Kavirondo boys. The Sniders 
looked well and no one knew except myself that the ammunition 
for them was all bad. And then I had my personal rifles, at that 
time a .303 Lee-Enfield, a .275 Rigby-Mauser and a double 
450-400 besides a Mauser pistol which could be used as a carbine 
and which soon acquired the name of ““ Bom-Bom ”’ and a reputa- 
tion for itself equal to a hundred ordinary rifles. 

While searching through some boxes of loose ammunition 
in the store at Mumias in the hope of finding at least a few good 
rounds for my Snider carbines I picked up a Martini-Henry 
cartridge and while looking at its base it suddenly struck me that 
possibly it could be fired from a Snider. And so it proved to be. 
The base being .577 calibre fitted perfectly, but the bullet being 
only .450 bore, was scarcely what you might call a good fit for a 
.577 barrel, and there was, of course, no accuracy to the thing 
at all. But it went off with a bang and the propensity of its 
bullet to fly off at the most disconcerting angles after rattling 
through the barrel from side to side seemed just to suit the style 
of aiming adopted by my eight askaris (soldiers), for on several 
occasions jackal and hyena were laid low while prowling round the 
camp at night. 

Bright and early next morning my little safari began to get 
itself ready for the voyage into the Unknown. The loads were 
got out and lined up. First of all an askari, with a Snider 
rifle very proud in a hide belt with five Martini cartridges gleam- 
ing yellow in it. He had carefully polished them with sand 
for the occasion. Likewise the barrel of the old Snider showed 
signs of much rubbing, and a piece of fat from the tail of a sheep 
dangled by a short string from the hammer. Then my chop- 
boxes, and camp gear borne by porters, followed by my boy 
Suede and Sulieman, the cook, of cannibal parentage be it 
whispered. As usual, all the small loads seemed to be jauntily 
and lightly perched on the massive heads and necks of the biggest 
porters, while the big loads looked doubly big in comparison to 
the spindly shanks which appeared below them. One enormous 
porter in particular drew my attention. He was capering about 
in the most fantastic manner with a large box on his head. 
Irom the rattle which proceeded from the box I perceived that 
this was the cook’s mate, and as I possessed only a few aluminium 
cooking pots, his was perhaps the lightest load of any, and I 
vowed that he should have a good heavy tusk to carry as soon 
as possible. This I was enabled to do soon after passing the 
Turkwell, and this splendid head-carrier took entire charge of 
a tusk weighing 123lb., carrying it with pride for several hundred 
weary miles on a daily ration of 1lb. of mtama grain and un- 
limited buck meat. 

Usually when a safari started from Mumias for the “‘ Barra 
—as the bush or wilderness is called—the townsfolk would turn 
out with drums and horns to give them a send off, but in our 
case we departed without any demonstration of that sort. We 
passed through almost deserted and silent streets, and we struck 
out for the Turkwell, the trail skirting the base of Elgon for 
six days, as we travelled slowly, being heavily laden. I was 
able to find and shoot enough haartebeeste and oribi to keep 
the safari in meat, and after two or three days’ march the boys 
became better and better and the bullocks more and more 
docile. I purposely made the marches more easy at first in 
order to avoid sore backs, and it was easy to do so, as 
there were good streams of water crossing our path every few 
miles. 

On the seventh day we reached the Turkwell River. After 
descending several hundred feet from the high plateau we crossed 
by the ford and pitched camp on the opposite or north bank. 
The Turkwell has its sources in the crater of Elgon and its slopes. 
Its waters reach the dry, hot plains of Karamojo after a drop 
of about 9,o0o0ft. in perhaps twenty or thirty miles. In the dry 
when it is fordable almost anywhere—it totally dis- 
appears into its sandy river bed while still some days’ march 
from its goal, Lake Rudolph. It is a queer and romantic river, 
for it starts in lava 14,o0o0ft. above sea-level, traverses bitterly 
cold and often snow-covered heath land, plunges down through 
the dense bamboo belt, then through dark and dripping ever- 
green forest to emerge on the sandy plains of Karamojo. From 
this point to Rudolph its banks are clothed with a more or less 
dense belt of immense flat-topped thorn trees interspersed with 
thickets of every kind of thorny bush, the haunt of rhino, buffalo 
and elephant. Throughout its entire course its waters were 
drunk, at the time of which I write, by immense herds of elephant 
during the dry season. Even after disappearing underground, 
elephant and natives easily procured water by simply making 
holes in the soft clean sands of its river bed. 

At that time the Turkwell formed the northern boundary 
of European rule. North of it was no rule but disrule. The 
nearest cultivated settlement of Karamojo natives was at Mani- 
Mani, some 150 miles to the north, but scattered about in the 
bush were many temporary settlements of poor Karamojans 
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who got their living by hunting and snaring everything from 
elephant downwards. 

Dreadful tales of murders of peaceful travellers had been 
related by Swahilis, and we were careful not to let anyon: 
straggle far from the main body. At night my eight askaris 
mounted guard and kept a huge fire going. Their vigilanc 
was extraordinary, and their keenness and cheerfulness, fidelity 
and courage of a very high order, showing them to be born 
soldiers. Their shooting was simply atrocious, in spite c! 
practice with a .22 I had, but notwithstanding their inabilit.- 
to align and aim a rifle properly, they used sometimes to brir 
off the most brilliant shots under the most impossible conditio1 
of shooting light, thereby showing a great natural aptitude t 
point a gun and time the shot. 

While we were drying out the gear that had got wet while cross 
ing the Turkwell two natives strolled into the camp. These wer: 
the first Karamojans we had seen, and I was very much intereste 
in them. They showed great independence of bearing as the, 
stood about leaning on their long thrusting spears. I had somc 
difficulty in getting into conversation with them, although | 
had an excellent interpreter. They seemed very taciturn and 
suspicious. However, I got it explained to them that I had come 
for one purpose only, 7.e., to hunt elephant. They admitted 
that there were plenty of elephant, but when I asked them to 
show me where to look for them they merely asked me how | 
proposed to kill them when I did see them. On showing them 
my rifle they laughed, and said they had seen Swahili traders 
using those things for elephants and, although they killed men 
well enough, they were useless against elephant. My answer 
to this was that I had procured some wonderful medicine which 
enabled me to kill the largest-sized elephant with one shot, 
and that if they would like to see this medicine working all 
they had to do was to show me where the elephant were and 
that I would do the rest and they should have as much meat 
as they wanted. They retorted that if my medicine was truly 
sufficiently powerful to kill an elephant instantaneously, then 
they could not believe that it would fail to show me their where- 
abouts also. This grave fault in my medicine had to be explained, 
and I could only say that I grieved heartily over the deficiency, 
which I attributed to the jealousy of a medicine man who was a 
rival of him who had given me the killing medicine. This left 
them not altogether satisfied, but a better impression was 
produced when I presented them with a quarter of buck meat, 
while telling them that I killed that kind of meat every day. 
They went off without holding out any hope of showing me 
elephant, and I thought that I had seen the last of them. I 
sat until late in my long chair by the camp fire under a brilliant 
sky and wonderful moon listening to the talk of my Nzamwezi 
boys and wondering how we were going to fare in the real wild 
land ahead of us. 

An early start was made next morning and we had covered 
perhaps six or seven miles when the two natives, visitors to our 
camp of yesterday, came stalking along appearing to cover the 
ground at a great rate without showing any hurry or fuss. I 
stopped and called the interpreter and soon learned that four 
large elephants had that morning passed close to their camp in 
the bush and that when they left to call me the elephants could 
still be heard in the vicinity. At once I was for going, but the 
interpreter and the headman both cautioned me against treachery, 
declaring that it was only a blind to separate us preparatory to 
a general massacre. This view I thought a bit far fetched, but 
I ordered the safari to get under weigh and to travel well 
together until they reached the first water, where they were 
immediately to cut sufficient thorn trees to completely encircle 
themselves in camp, to keep a good look-out and to await my 
coming. 

Taking my small boy and the gigantic cook’s mate—whose 
feather weight load I had transferred to the cook’s head—I 
hastily put together a few necessities and hurried off with the 
two Karamojans at a great pace. We soon struck off from the 
main trail and headed for the Turkwell Valley. Straight throug] 
the open thorn bush we went, the elephant hide sandals of m) 
native guides crunching innumerable darning-needle-size:1 thorn 
underfoot, the following porters with their light loads at a jo 
trot, myself at a fast but laboured walk, while the guides simph 
soaked along with consummate ease. 

Supremely undemonstrative as natives usually are, there wa 
yet observable a kind of suppressed excitement about thei 
bearing and I noticed that whenever a certain bird called on th 
right hand the leader would make a low remark to his companion 
with an indescribably satisfied kind of gesture, whereas the sam 
calling on the left hand drew no notice from them beyond a certai: 
increased forward resolution and a stiff ignoring of it. 

The significance of these signs were lost on me at that time 
but I was to come to learn them well in my later dealings wit! 
these tribes. They were omens and indicated success or failure 
to our hunting. 

On the whole they were apparently favourable. At any rate, 
the pace never slackened, and I was beginning to wish for a slowing 
down. As we drew nearer the Turkwell Valley signs of elephant 
became more and more numerous. Huge paths worn perfectly 
smooth and with their edges cut as clear as those of garden walks 
by the huge pads of the ponderous animals began to run together 
forming more deeply worn ones converging towards the drinking 
places on the river. Occasionally the beautiful lesser koodoo 
stood watching us or loped away, flirting its white fluffed tail. 
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Once we passed a rhino standing motionless with snout ever 
directed towards us. A small detour round him as we did not 
wish to get mixed up with his sort and on again. Halt! The 
little line bunches up against the motionless natives. A distant 
rumble resembling somewhat a cart crossing a wooden bridge 
and after a few seconds of silence the crash of a broken tree. 

Elephant! Atome! (in Karamojo). Word the first to be 
learned and the last to be forgotten of any native language. 
A kind of excitement seizes us all; me most of All, the Kara- 
mojans least. Now the boys are told to stay behind and to make 
no noise. They are at liberty to climb trees if they like. I look 
to my .303, but, of course, it had been ready for hours. Noting 
that the wind—what there was of it—was favourable the natives 
and I go forward and soon we come upon the broken trees, mimosa 
and white thorn, the chewed fibrous balls of sansivera, the moist 
patches with froth still on them, the still steaming and unoxidised 
spoor, and the huge tracks with the heavily imprinted clear-cut 
corrugations of a very recently passing bunch of bull elephants. 
in numbers they were five as nearly as I could estimate. Track- 
ing them was child’s play, and I expected to see them at any 
moment. It was, however, much longer than I anticipated, before 
we sighted their dull grey hides. For they were travelling as 
well as feeding. It is remarkable how much territory elephant 
cover when thus feeding along. At first sight they seem to be so 
|.isurely, and it is not until one begins to keep in touch with them 
tat their speed is realised. Although they appear to take so 
iw steps, each step of theirs lowest gait is about 6ft. Then, 

‘ain, in this feeding along there is always at least one of the party 

» oving forward at about 3} miles per hour, although the other 

; embers may be stopping and feeding, then catching up again 
extending the stride to 7ft. or more. 

As soon as they were in sight I got in front of the Kara- 

ans and ran in to about 2oyds. from the stern of the rearmost 
imal, Intense excitement now had me with its usual signs, 
‘d breathing through the mouth, dry palate and an intense 
\ging to shoot. ; 

As I arrived at this close proximity I vividly remember 
yiancing along the grey bulging sides of the three rearmost 
animals who all happened to be in motion at the same time in 
single file and remarking a tusk of an incredible length and size 
sweeping out from the grey wall. I instantly determined to try 
for this one first. With extraordinary precautions against 
making a noise, and stoopings and contortions of the body, all of 
which after-experience taught me were totally unnecessary, 
I got away off at right-angles to the file of elephants and could 
now grasp the fact that they were all very large and carried 
superb ivory 

I was now almost light headed with excitement and several 
times on the very verge of firing a stupid and hasty shot from 
my jumping and flickering rifle. So shaky was it when I once 
or twice put it to my shoulder that even in my then state of 
mind I saw that no good could come of it. After a minute or two, 
during which I was returning to a more normal state, the 
animal with the largest tusks left the line slightly, and slowly 
settled into a halt beside a mimosa bush. I got a clear glimpse 
at his broadside at what looked about 2oyds., but was really 
4oyds., and I fired for his heart. With a flinch, a squirm and 
a roar he was soon in rapid motion straight away, with his 


“DANCING EASTER 


And, Dick, she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight. 
—Suckling’s Ballad of a Wedding. 

N this age, when all seasons of the year are much alike to 
us and gaiety takes its course regardless, one is apt to over- 
look the importance of festal days to our more restricted 
ancestors. Spring, we all know, begins officially when the 
Old Woman lets the cuckoo out at Heathfield Cuckoo 

Fair. But Shrove Tuesday football, still played to-day in its 
traditional form in the streets of one or two conservative towns, 
is an earlier relic of the old heathen spring games—mock battles 
in which winter and summer strove together for the mastery, 
and the football was finally kicked into running water to purify 
it—and Easter Day, ‘‘ Goddes Sunday,” was more especially a 
ted letter day, for it typified not only the Resurrection of our 
Lord, but of the life of the earth. 

As late as the end of the eighteenth century the Morning 
Post records people going out of town on Midsummer morning 
to bathe their faces in dew, and it is conceivable that the innocent 
of heart did really rise early on Easter Day to see the sun dance, 
as 1t was reputed to do. At any rate spring cleaning officially 
began on that day. “It is the maner,” says the Festival of 
1511, “ on this daye to do the fyre out of the hall, and the blacke 
winter brondes and all thinges that is foule.’’ 

Hard upon Easter time followed May Day, when folk 
‘went into the grene woods to bring the Summer home.”’ Malory 
gives a pleasant description of Queen Guinivere and her maids 
as they “went on maying ’—a description turned to account 
by one of the latest Underground posters! Our forefathers 
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companions in full flight ahead of him. I was rather surprised at 
this headlong flight after one shot as I had expected the elephant 
here to be more unsophisticated, but hastily concluding that the 
Swahili traders must have been pumping lead into them more 
often than one imagined, I legged it for the cloud of dust 
where the fleeting animals had disappeared. Being clad in 
running shorts and light shoes, it was not long before I 
almost ran slap up against a huge and motionless grey stern. 
Recoiling very rapidly indeed from this awe-inspiring sight, I 
saw on one side of it an enormous head and tusk which appeared 
to stick out at right-angles. So drooping were the trunk and ears 
and so motionless the whole appearance of what had been a few 
seconds ago the very essence of power and activity that it was 
born straight to even my inexperienced mind that here was death. 
And so it was, for as I stared goggle-eyed the mighty body began 
to sway from side to side more and more, until with a crash it fell 
sideways, bearing earthwards with it a fair sized tree. Straight 
past it I saw another elephant, turned almost broadside at about 
1ooyds. distance, evidently listening and obviously on the point 
of flight. Running a little forward so as to get a clear sight of 
this second beast, I sat quickly down and fired carefully at the 
shoulder, when much the same performance took place as in the 
first case, except that No 2 came down to a slow walk after a burst 
of speed instead of to a standstill as with No. 1. 

Ranging rapidly alongside I quickly put him out of misery 
and tore after the others which were, of course, by this time, 
thoroughly alarmed and in full flight. After a mile or two of 
fast going I found myself pretty well done, so I sat down and 
rolled myself a cigarette of the strong black shag so commonly 
smoked by the Swahilis. Presently my native guides came with 
every appearance of satisfaction on their now beaming faces. 

After a few minutes’ rest we retracked the elephant back to 
where our two lay dead. The tusks of the first one we examined 
were not long but very thick, and the other had on one side a tusk 
broken some 2ft. outside the lip, while on the other was the 
magnificent tusk which had filled me with wonder earlier on. 
It was almost faultless and beautifully curved. What a shame 
that its companion was broken ! 

As we were cutting the tail off, which is always done to show 
anyone finding the carcase that it has been killed and claimed, 
my good fellows came up with the gear and the interpreter. 
Everyone, including myself, was in high good humour, and when 
the Karamojans said that their village was not far off we were 
more pleased than ever, especially as the sun was sinking 
rapidly. After what appeared to the natives no doubt as a short 
distance, but what seemed to my sore feet and tired legs a very 
long one, we saw the welcome fires of a camp and were soon sitting 
by one while a group of naked savages stood looking silently 
at the white man and his preparations for eating and sleeping. 
These were simple enough. A kettle was soon on the fire for tea 
while some strips of sun-cured haartebeeste biltong writhed 
and sizzled on the embers. Meanwhile my boys got the bed ready 
by first of all cutting the grass and smoothing down the knobs 
of the ground while another spread grass on it to form a mattress. 
Over this the canvas sheet and blankets and with a bag of car- 
tridges wrapped in a coat for a pillow the bed was complete. 
Then two forked sticks stuck in the ground close alongside the 
bed to hold the rifle and all was ready for the night. 


AND MERRY MAY” 


had no such means of creating artificial light and warmth as 
are at our modern disposal, and it may be imagined that to the 
primitive mind winter, especially the long winter of the north, 
struck untold terror when the life died out of the earth and the 
long, dark, bitter nights ate up the short days. So that the new 
birth of the year was a time for real rejoicing. First, the whole 
village went out to gather proof of the miracle in the budded 
woods ; then, coming back in couples (to typify the marriage 
of the year), they danced into every house to proclaim the good 
news—a custom still kept up in the Helston Furry Dance on 
May 8th. Most of the older country dances are, however, 
round, for they were first danced round the walls and sacred 
groves, traces of which usage still linger in the raising of arms 
towards the centre, as in Sellenger’s Round, when the hands 
were laid upon the sacred tree that virtue might flow out of it. 
They are well worth studying, these old dances of the English 
countryside, with their grace and freedom of movement, their 
quaint, thin music. We do not always realise the wealth that 
lies in our folk songs and country dances, as in our wild flowers, 
yet all the essential elements of the English character are 
expressed in these two native arts. In the former, indeed, is 
conserved the old modal scale which lingered later in our music 
than in that of any other European nation, a scale which gives 
a touch of melancholy in its half tones. The rhythm, too, is 
entirely free—our national boast !—a marked contrast to the 
standardised Teuton style. If the English rustic had more to 
say in one line of a verse than in the corresponding ones he said 
it, and the music had to put things right ! 

Mr. Pepys notes ‘“‘ Nelly Gwynne ” standing in her doorway 
to watch the milkmaids and their decorated pails, and those 
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intimate pages of his comment upon many a rueful Mayday 
gallantry of green silk stockings. Many people to-day still 
recall the Jacks-in-the-green, last relics of Mayday processions, 
and in the appellation of the Running Lands some fields near 
Faversham in Kent retain the memory of their purpose. 
They were left by Sir Dudley Digge to provide a prize 
for the young man and maiden who on Mayday should 
“run a tye and prevail,” and the writer knows of, at any rate, 
one countryman who saw the race run and won—green- 
stockinged maiden and all! 

There are not wanting signs of a reviving interest in country 
life, a revival which bids fair to seek the replanting of rustic 
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arts. Hand spinning and weaving, a gay fashion in stitchery, 
attract many craftworkers in our villages to-day, while folk-dancing 
and singing and the acting of pastoral plays are taking their 
natural place among the recreations. We cannot at this stage 
of our development discard the clock for the sundial, yor 
expect the modern druggist to gather his elder flowers “ for 
making you seem young a great while”? on Midsummer morn- 
ing, though he still uses that ancient simple. But we may at 
least take pride in the characteristic arts and crafts wl 
were once a heritage for us no less than for those ot 
countries of whose better preserved folk industries we think .o 
much, GUENN F, NEWNHAM. 





THE TALLEST PLANES IN BRITAID 


By MILLerR Curisty, F.L.S. 


HE collection of fine and interesting trees in the park 

and gardens at Syon House, Brentford, a seat of the 

Duke of Northumberland, is probably the most notable 

of its kind in Britain. Its extent and variety may be 

judged from the excellent ‘“‘ Catalogue ’’ compiled for 
the Duke in 1910 by Mr. A. Bruce Jackson. 

There are at Syon no venerable oaks or other trees of 
extraordinary age; for, though the mansion occupies the site of 
the Syon Monastery, disestablished in 1532, the grounds as we 
see them to-day were not laid out until about 1755. But the 
place has proved extraordinarily favourable to vigorous tree- 
growth, and much skilled care has been expended on the trees 
ever since they were planted, with the result that the develop- 
ment of all has been exceptional and that of some quite 
phenomenal. 

Many of the trees at Syon have become historic, through 
having been described by Loudon in his “‘ Arboretum ”’ (1838). 
Since then, they have been noticed by most of our leading writers 
on British trees. Yet there are a few which have been over- 
looked almost entirely, doubtless because they grow, not in Syon 
Park itself, but in some adjoining meadows, forming what is 
known as Little Syon Park, where they are seldom seen; and 
several of these are unrivalled in Britain. Thus, there is an 
extremely fine American black walnut (Juglans nigra), which was 
116ft. 6ins. high and 13ft. 7ins. in girth in 1909, and is 1t1oft. 
6ins. high and 14ft. gins. in girth now. It is apparently the tree 
which Mr. Bruce Jackson describes as “ the tallest on record ”’ ; 
but it is still growing and fruiting freely. Near it grows an immense 





wide-spreading grey poplar (Populus canescens), 105ft. high a1 
12ft. 5ins. in girth. Two hundred yards distant stands a tul: 
tree (Liriodendron tulipifera), rooft. high by 12ft. 5ins. in girt 
—a very fine and handsome tree, though not unique. 

But by far the most remarkable of these little know 
trees is the gigantic plane here shown, and in early-sprin: 
bareness. It is (as careful measurements prove) the tallest 
tree of its kind known to exist in Britain, being within 
a few inches of 130ft. in height, and having a girth of 15ft. 
at 5ft. from the ground. How greatly it excels others of 
its kind may be judged from the fact that it is nearly twice as 
high as any plane mentioned by Loudon; whilst Elwes and 
Henry, in their splendid work on British trees, mention only 
one that is over 105ft. high. Moreover, this Syon plane is also 
exceptionally graceful and well proportioned when seen from 
any point of view, and is still perfect almost to its smallest twig 
—a truly majestic tree in every respect. Its age may be guessed 
at from a hundred to a hundred and fifty years. If it escapes 
untimely destruction (as is to be hoped), our descendants will 
yet see it even finer ; for it is in perfect health and still young as 
plane trees go. 

This superb tree is of the form commonly spoken of as the 
“London Plane,” and styled Platanus orientalis var. acerifolia. 
The latter name is, however, misleading, for there can be little 
doubt that, in reality, the London plane is not a chance variety, 
but a hybrid between the two well known species of the genus 
—the European plane (P. orientalis), which is native in Greece, 
Asia Minor, Crete, and the other lands and islands of the Levant, 
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and the American plane (P. 
occidentalis), which is native in, 
eastern North America. This 
origin is shown to a certain 
extent by its maple-like leaf, 
which, though variable, is 
roughly intermediate in shape 
between the leaves of the two 
parent trees. Further, it bears 
its balls of fruit, usually two, 
but sometimes three, on a stalk; 
which, again, is intermediate 
between the one ball of P. 
occidentalis, and the four or 
five of P. orientalis. Strictly, 
therefore, the London plane 
ought to be designated P. 
vrientalis x occidentalis. 

The origin of this hybrid 
is not known with certainty ; 
but it appears to have been 
»roduced in the Botanic Garden 
t Oxford about the year 1670. 
\nyway, as is often the case 
ith a first cross between two 
»early allied species, it shows a 
igour of growth which results 
, a larger and finer tree than 
ither of its parents. In this 
ase, the resulting hybrid proved 
uch a handsome tree that (like 
any other good things which 
ive come out of Oxford), it 

read over Europe. In this 

yuntry, during the last century 
nd a half, it has been planted 
very freely, to the almost total 
exclusion of both its parents, 
and to-day the finest examples 
known are to be found here. 
rhis is in no way surprising, 
for, as Professor Henry showed 
recently, when describing the 
wonderful yews at Midhurst, in 
Sussex (CouNTRY LIFE, July 2nd, 
1920), our mild, moist, insular 
climate is so favourable to tree 
growth that the finest British- 
grown trees often excel in height 
and vigour the finest of the same 
species to be met with else- 
where. To this may be added, 
in the case of the London plane, 
the advantage of its first cross 
hybrid origin. One may doubt, 
indeed, whether the Oriental 
plane, in its natural range in 
Southern Europe, reaches a 
greater height than is reached 
by the hybrid tree in Britain. 
In 1842,a sound and particularly 
fine tree, growing at Vostitza, 
on the Gulf of Lepanto, Greece, 
was estimated (probably over 
estimated), to be from 13oft. 
to 140ft. in height. An historic 
tree of enormous girth, in 
Bujukdére, on the Bosphorus, 
believed locally to be 2,000 
years old, was estimated in 1856 
to be 20oft. high—certainly an 
over estimate. It consists, not 
of one stem, but of nine fused 
together and all are greatly 
decayed. 

The great abundance of the 
hybrid plane in London amply 
justifies its common name. 
Many fine examples grow in 
the Central and West End 
Squares, particularly Meck- 
lenburg, Fitzroy, Bloomsbury, 
Russell, Bedford, Cavendish and 
Berkeley Squares, and in Gray’s 
Inn Gardens. In these, the tree 
assumes a singular uniformity of 
type—a tall, clean, round stem, 
branching quite high up, with a 
wide spreading head, and grace- 
fully pendent outer twigs. This 
particular form results, no 
doubt, from the comparatively 
confined spaces in which these 
trees grow; for, in Lincoln’s 
{nn Fields, where the trees 
have more ample room to 
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spread themselves, most of the older examples are of a different 
though equally handsome type, branching quite low down 
(some of them no more than 4ft. from the ground), and sending 
up a few very large, straight, almost upright branches, the 
smaller outer twigs being erect, rather than pendent. Of this 
form, too, is the unique Syon plane, which, standing at least 
1ooyds. from any other tree, has ample room to spread itself. 

It is not too much to say that the London squares owe 
their chief charm and characteristics to their planes. There 
is, indeed, no tree which could have been planted in them that 
would have proved so effective. With the numerous examples 
which have been planted so monotonously of late years in the 
London streets, the case is, however, widely different. The 
plane should never be planted where there is insufficient space 
to allow it to spread its branches to their utmost natural extent. 
Such space is not to be found in any London street, and the tree 
has, therefore, to be kept cut back, an operation which utterly 
destroys its most beautiful features. A plane, once clipped, is 
completely ruined, and should be immediately cut down. 

Yet the trees in our squares, though fine, seldom attain 
exceptional height. Most are from 75ft. to 80ft. high, and few 
exceed goft. Those in Berkeley Square, said to have been 
planted in 1789 and to be the oldest in any square, are probably 
the tallest, though they are far from the handsomest, for all 
have ugly, malformed, swollen bases. In 1903 Professor Henry 
found the two largest to be about 85ft. high. They have, 
however, grown considerably since then ; for a recent measure- 
ment by myself of four which seemed to be the tallest yielded 
the following results :— 

(1) Height, 1r11ft.; Girth, 13ft. gins. 


(2) on 1o2ft. ; - 11ft. oins. 
(3) ms O38:.;.. 35. Sims. 
(4) - 83ft. ; 11ft. oins. 


Of the trees already mentioned in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, three of 

the finest which I measured recently proved to be of the following 

dimensions, their girths being taken at 4ft. from the ground :— 
(1) Height, 9o9ft. oins. ; Girth, 18ft. 8ins. 

(2) 5s g6ft. Sins. ; 13ft. gins. 

(3) 7 85ft. oins. ; 13ft. 2ins. 


But the very finest examples of the London plane are not 
to be found in the squares. One of the tallest, handsomest, 
and healthiest examples growing near London—a fine, wide- 
spreading tree, branching some 15ft. from the ground—stands 
in the grounds of Fulham Palace. I find that it is just rooft. 
in height, with a girth of 28ft. 8ins. at ground level and 15ft. five 
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feet higher up. Another, 1ooft. high in 1903, stands in the gardens 
at Ranelagh. A tree, said to have been 115ft. high, grew formerly 
in the old Physic Garden at Chelsea, but was blown down a 
few years ago. An extremely handsome tree of the hybrid 
plane, growing in the gardens of the Bishop’s Palace at Ely, 
and said to have been planted in 1675, is regarded by Mr. 
Elwes as probably the finest in England. Yet he found, wien 
he measured it in 1903, that it was not more than ro4ft. high, 
though having a girth of 2oft. 6ins. It is a wide spreading 
tree, branching about toft. above the ground. The great pline 
at Syon, however, overtops the tallest of these by some 15ft. 

Yet even more remarkable than this splendid Syon plane 
is a considerable grove of plane trees, most of them nearly as 
tall as it, to which I am able to call attention. This grove 
(which is probably quite without a rival in Britain), exists on 
the borders of a wood to the north of the mansion in Belh:s 
Park, a seat of Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, Baronet, near 
Aveley, in South Essex (see Country Lire, May 15th and 22n1, 
1920). The trees composing it number between thirty and 
forty, and are all particularly well grown and healthy. All 
are apparently ‘‘ London” planes, though they show gre. 
variability of leaf form, and all are of the type of those growing 
in the London squares, probably because, like them, they grow 
somewhat crowded together. These Belhus planes were plante:| 
probably in or about 1756, when “‘ Capability Brown ”’ advise: 
Lord Dacre, an ancestor of the present owner, as to the laying 
out of plantations in the park. In height and girth, they are 
remarkably uniform. Four of them (perhaps not including 
the largest), which I measured on a recent visit, yielded 
the following results, the girths being taken at 5ft. from the 
ground :— 


(1) Height, 126ft.; Girth, r1ft. 3ins. 
(2) 12 7it. ; -. 12ft. 8ins. 
(3) 5» «28its ,, «eft.-2ins. 
(4) = 120ft.; ,,  12ft. oins. 


It is to be regretted that owing to the growth of elder 
bushes, young elms, and other woodland weeds in and around this 
fine grove, its picturesqueness is destroyed and no effective 
photograph is obtainable ; but this rubbish is about to be cleared. 

Mottisfont Priory in Hampshire is another place renowned 
for its plane trees. ‘The finest of these, here illustrated, is 
a giant whose girth a yard from the ground is nearly 36ft. 
The form of the trunk suggests that two trees, springing up 
near to each other, have become welded together into an irregular 
oblong with sides 12ft. and ends 6ft. long. 





THE WRITER’S 


N this book Mr. Middleton Murry prints the six lectures 
on Style which he delivered to the students at the School 
of English Literature at Oxford at the request of Professor 
Raleigh. Much acute and clever criticism adorns his 
pages, but the net result is to show that such studies are 

superfluous. No other conclusion is possible to those who 
pin their faith to Buffon’s oft-quoted ‘“ ‘The Style is the man.” 
This implies that he who possesses only a mean and limited 
personality will only be able to write meanly and narrowly ; 
whereas largeness of heart, wide feeling, deep sympathy, keen 
humour, when they meet in one mentality will be reflected in 
rich and varied language. Complication arises from the fact that 
of those who write, not one in a thousand has a personality 
that will repay expression. ‘The business of the exception is 
the obvious one, viz., to avoid search for style, to avoid self- 
consciousness and to set himself with as much energy as he 
commands to say his say with clearness, fulness and sympathy. 
No easy task! ‘‘ Words are but Algebraic symbols,” Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once wrote, and no writer, not even the 
greatest, can by words only convey all his meaning. What 
he strives to do is to get as near as possible to making his 
ideas clear. Accept that dictum and the “ sedulous ape” 
pose of R.L.S. is done for. So is Lang and Butcher’s 
Translation of the Odyssey into Biblical Prose; that is to 
say, a prose out of use. It kills all affectation in style, and 
consider what that means! Your student of style is naturally 
the man to whom the gift of originality has been denied. What 
he seeks in reading are words and phrases that would not have 
come naturally to him. Out of his own ardour a man of genius 
will often invest the commonest word with a glamour that comes 
from the intensity of his own vision. Shakespeare did so with 
his ‘‘ daffodils that take the winds of March with beauty.” 
The word italicised is the man; it is style. No one can steal 
it from him. Another of. his words is “ golden,” as in: 


Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
Versifiers from his day to this have tried to steal this jewel, 
but they cannot wear it. The sonnets have been a rich quarry 
for the would-be stylist. 


PROBLEM’ 


In this way little poets have taken the life out of many 
words that possessed beauty in their youth. From a book of 
poems on my table I take a poem of forty-four lines, and in 
each line there is a phrase fine when it first expressed a vivid 
imagining, but now being day by day divested of its meaning. 
Here are a few of these gems of paste: ‘‘ Sweet silence,” 
“ancient garden,” “sapphire darkness,” “soft greyness,” 
“‘ transparent and lingering gold,” “‘ ebony black,” “‘ slumberous 
scents,” “‘ glamour and sorrow,” “splendour and rapture.” 
The whole poem might be quoted very much 4 propos. A 
good writer would go over a thing like this with a blue penc!! 
and strike out every literary word, but perhaps Mr. Murry 
would rather say it was in the “ Grand Style” “‘ fitting for a 
princess descended of so many royal kings.” The phrase 
occurs in his exposition of the dying scene in “ Antony aid 
Cleopatra.” There is nothing to be said against the criticism 
in itself. Mr. Murry, where poetry is concerned, is acute and 
sympathetic. No one will object to what he has to say. (Cn 
the contrary, the most ardent lover of Shakespeare will ‘¢ 
refreshed by reading it. Yet on Style he is not very sour , 
and he employs an unsuitable vocabulary. ‘‘ Orchestration ’ 
is a long and sounding word, but its employment in describi: g 
the opening words of Cleopatra is out of place. It sugge.is 
directly an opera, indirectly an epic. It does not suggest a 
drama, far less a tense and noble passage in which the great: st 
of all dramatists speaks first through the mouth and personal: y 
of one person and then through that of another. It is ea) 
to conceive of Shakespeare thinking first of the symbols f 
power that the great queen had to give up. She would «¢ 
in her robe and crown. Then her mood becomes ever mc:e 
intensely human, culminating in the lines: 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch 
Which hurts, and is desired. 

In these lines, perhaps the strongest in the play, the pcet, 
all on fire, probably thought not at all of the words he selected 
to use. They came of themselves at the demand of his con- 
centrated intellectual effort. Out of twenty-two words all but 
four are monosyllables, and these four exceptions are all 
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common—nature, gently, lover’s, desired. It was because 
the dramatist at white heat was oblivious of style that he 
produced this noble example of it. 

Mr. Middleton Murry is too dogmatical when he says : 
A dying woman does not use such figures of speech; and at the 
pinnacle of her complex emotion, a Cleopatra would have no language 
to express it. This very discrepancy between emotion and the actual 
language of emotion is deliberately and triumphantly used by 
Shakespeare in the final scene of Lear; in the death scene of Cleopatra 
he achieves the miracle: he makes the language completely adequate 
to the emotion and yet keeps it simple. 
The comparison between Cleopatra and King Lear is pointless 
and says no more than that the one is not the other. If the 
dying speeches of a thousand men and women were collected, 
it would probably be found that they would represent a thousand 
different ways of taking leave of the world, and of none could 
it be predicated that his was the actual language of emotion. 
I: is true that the generality of human beings accustom them- 
selves so much to say not what they think, but what they think 
they should think, that even at the point of death the desire to 
cit a figure is not entirely absent. As few can write down 
their thoughts with absolute sincerity, it would be absurd to 
iagine that they would gain the power to do so by being 
ought under the threat of immediate death. Even men who 
ve died with their faculties intact have been known to play 
itics with their tongue, and we doubt very much if even the 
ost awful of all threats could change the habits of a lifetime. 
‘‘ghwaymen, for example, when they came to the cart that 
is to end their career very often delivered themselves in a 
cving speech of extraordinary fustian. The point and object 
0’ this moralisation is that it is better to say nothing about 
s:yle. It comes unconsciously or it comes not at all. It is 
an expression of man’s individuality or it is nothing. 


* The Problem of Style, by J. Middleton Murry. (Milford.) 


Mr. Prohack, by Arnold Bennett. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
AS light entertainment Mr. Prohack is almost perfect. Given a Civil 
servant aged forty-six, with a wife and a just-grown-up son and 
daughter ; given, too, a considerable fortune suddenly acquired by 
this family of ‘‘the new poor”; and anyone can foresee what an 
alert, amusing, crisp affair Mr. Bennett is going to make of his material. 
Future historians wanting to know the surface details of our social day 
could find nearly all of them in Mr Prohack. Clubs, hotels, meals, 
motor cars, tailors, dancing halls, fashionable receptions, yachts : 
they are all there, vividly and vivaciously set down for the amusement 
of the average man. Mr. Bennett is, even more than most of us, a 
bewildering number of persons at one and the same time, as he is 
himself most joyously aware ; in Mr. Prohack he is, most of the time, 
the average man raised by Providence and his own industry to the 
nth degree of rich expressiveness. The book, besides being literary 
diversion of Mr. Bennett’s usual accomplished order, is also, but less 
convincingly, social satire. Mr. Bennett imparts, as well as ever he 
did, novelty and zest and irony to quite commonplace events occurring 
to quite commonplace people, and the reader responds with a perpetual 
tipple of appreciative laughter. He can take, for instance, such well 
worn subjects as a Turkish bath or a church clock that strikes the 
quarters, and make them so funny that we forget anyone else has ever 
cracked a joke on these subjects. But he does not make us quite 
believe in Mr. Prohack’s occasional qualms of conscience over his 
money, and still less are we convinced in these matters by Mr 
Prohack’s wife and daughter. The only person in the book whose 
attitude towards life and society is really credible is Mr. Prohack’s 
son, who, having seen all his ideals smashed by the war, is determined 
thenceforward to squeeze the world, for his personal benefit, of all 
those things that the world values. However, we are swept resist- 
lessly forward on the flood of the author’s high spirits and humour, 
with only a check now and then occasioned by one of two minor 
irritations. The first is that Mr. Bennett has begun to carry to an 
extreme his passion for giving people unlikely names ; such names as 
Angmering, Insott, Carrel Quire, Machin, Morfey, Massulam, 
Smathe (not to mention Prohack itself), while they are tolerable singly, 
grow tiresome in bulk, so that we instantly apply to Mr. Bennett 
himself words that he uses for one of his characters : ‘“‘ This mannerism 
was universally attractive—until you got tired of it.” The second 
check is imposed by occasional curious lapses into a slight verbal 
commonness on the part of Mrs. Prohack. But the subject of Mrs. 
Prohack leads up to a thing more fundamental than vulgarisms and 
odd names ; it induces the question, ‘““ How is Mr. Arnold Bennett 
going to wear ?”’ And the answer seems to be, ‘“‘ All the worse for 
the Mrs. Prohacks of his books.”’ Reading Mr. Bennett in this book 
on the subject of unearned wealth we admit his modernity ; reading 
him on the duties of parenthood we admit it again; but reading him 
on the subject of Mrs. Prohack we realise that one of the many Mr. 
Bennetts is certainly a disguised ancient. For obviously he is 
delighted with his Mrs. Prohack ; he lavishes limelight on her ; he 
thinks he has created in her a figure as human and attractive as Mr. 
Prohack. But he is mistaken. In Mr. Prohack he satires a real man ; 
in Mrs. Prohack he satirises only a marionette. Mrs. Prohack is no 
a woman, but that stock figure beloved of average masculine novelists, 
Woman; that mythical creature half whims and half wisdom, half 
loved and half indulgently despised by her male owner, of whom real 
women of the present day are so profoundly tired. Like Sir J. M. 
arrie, the more unreasonable, deceitful, inconsequent and ruthless 
Mr. Bennett can conceive a woman to be, the more his hero’s heart 
Swells with happy superiority and then melts with ecstatic adoration 
or her. After five pages we knew it had to come, and after two 
hundred and twenty-nine it did: ‘“‘ He admitted, what he had always 
secretly known, that she was an elemen‘ary creature ; she would have 
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been just as at home in the Stone Age as in the twentieth century— 
and perhaps more at home.” That Stone Age! The sentence ought 
to have been written with fearful glee by Mr. Stephen Leacock as a 
part of ‘“‘ Winsome Winnie,” but it was not; it is written by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, and is only a slight exaggeration, if any, of his own 
feeling about women. Mr. Prohack even goes to the uninspired length 
of calling Mrs. Prohack Eve instead of by her right name of Marian, 
and on the last page he sums up with unimpaired gusto, condescension 
and boundless love: ‘‘ But you never know where you are with an 
Eve. Eves have the most disconcerting gleams of insight.” We 
cannot help thinking it a pity that Mr. Bennett did not himself have 
a gleam of insight warning him that such Eves as Mrs. Prohack are 
going to date, rather rapidly and fatally, such books as Mr. Prohack. 
The Closing Gates, by Winifred F. Peck. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) 


"TO 


| Oe ee, Oe 

‘In spite of whom this book was written.” 
THIS is Mrs. Winifred Peck’s dedication of her book. Before we read 
it the interpretation seemed to be that the owners of these initials were 
gibbeted. Afterwards it seemed more likely that the trio had been 
paid a compliment. Much of the novel is devoted to exposing the 
iniquity of the business man in the year coming immediately after 
the war ; how he profiteered and schemed unscrupulously ; how low 
his standard of honour and morals. The novelist seems to have paused 
in her denunciation after discovering three good men in Israel who 
do not come under her ban. In spite of them she has gone on exposing 
the others. She seems to have been rather too keen on exposing the 
sin and misery of the years 1919—20 to attend to her story : witness 
such blurred characterisations as those of Mr. Otways and his wife, 
the erstwhile secretary. The narrative is not lucid; the end_ is 
ludicrous—all this in spite of such topicality as the excellent description 
of the burial of the Unknown Warrior. 
Blindfold, by Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
THERE is a quality about this book which sets it at quite a considerable 
distance from most contemporary novels. It is the very simple story 
of Kate Huntingdon, whose worthless father left her at her mother’s death 
with an aunt in Ireland and from that time completely forgot her 
existence. Her aunt, who loves her and yet resents the sacrifice of 
the last years of her youth to her sister’s baby girl, never tells Kate that 
her father is alive, and years afterwards when aunt and niece are on 
a visit to Paris and they come face to face, the pathos of Francis 
Huntingdon’s charming, worthless personality brings his daughter to his 
side. Their life in Paris and at Maurennes, where they go to gamble 
at the casino, in spite of all its sordidness, has a vagabond charm when 
shared with Francis, which keeps the girl not happy but loyal, willing 
to sacrifice even her future and that of the man she loves for her father, 
because she believes in his love for her. Mrs. Rickard has made 
Francis Huntingdon’s appeal and Kate’s response perfectly understand- 
able for the emotions, and attitudes towards one another, of her people 
are extraordinarily clearly seen and transcribed. It is not a moving 
story ; it is quiet, low toned ; but its telling is what, for the lack of 
a better word, must be called distinguished. It is the work of a 
woman who knows many phases of life, many countries and many 
sides of human nature and can infallibly project their images from her 
brain to the printed page. 


A Vagrant Tune, by Bryan T’. Holland. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) ; 
THERE is in A Vagrant Tune a charming reminder of the force of 
heredity for the author is the grandson of the well beloved Mrs. Gaskell 
creator of the immortal delight of ‘‘ Cranford.” The heroine here, 
too, is a sweet survival blooming in the backwater where the river of 
progress has rushed by, without altering her outlook for fifty years. 
It is a very tender book. Loving and simple hearts are shown in joy 
and sorrow, shown sympathetically and without sentimentality. Village 
life lends itself easily to caricature, and Mr. Holland has not quite heen 
able to avoid that, but the attitude of mind he displays regarding the 
death of that very human woman, Euphemia, the tyrannous old servant, 
is strong and touching. ‘The contrast of a modern or two introduced 
into the design is none too flattering to the present age, but quite amusing. 
This is a book whose refreshing charm and dainty thoughts will make 
it a favourite with all for whom the twentieth century novel of manners 
and moods holds distasteful moments. 


BOOKS WORTH READING 
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8s. 6d.) 
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Nelson, 25s.) 
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trated. (Oxford: Printed for the Author at the University 
Press.) 

The Dorset Year Book. (Society of Dorset Men in London, 2s. 6d. 


VERSE AND THE DRAMA. 
Brief Diversions, by J. B. Priestley. (Bowe and Bowles, Cambridge, 


3s. 6d. 
Little Plays of St. Francis, by Lawrence Housman. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 1os. 6d. 
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“GUINEAS” 


IMPRESSIONS OF ST. LOUIS AND SILVER URN 


HE favourites could not win the races for the ‘‘ Guineas ”’ 
—Captain Cuttle for the Two Thousand and Golden Corn 
for the One Thousand. The one was scarcely heard of 
as a two year old, being only once out when, however, 
he was second to a very good horse in Collaborator ; 
the other was the acknowledged best two year old of her year. 
The winner of the Two Thousand, St. Louis, was one that was 
practically unknown before the race. Ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred who are interested in racing did not know of his 
existence. In the case of the One Thousand Guineas winner, 
Silver Urn, it would be true to say that she was no good at all as 
a two year old. Golden Corn, for instance, might have given 
her 2st. and an easy beating. This year she had won a three 
year old handicap under 6st. 12lb., the weight of a very moderate 
animal. Yet she won the classic race quite on her merits. Such 
in brief are the somewhat astonishing issues of the first races in 
the classic series. 
~ The race for the Two Thousand Guineas has already been 
described at such length and detail that I do not propose to travel 
over the same ground. I propose, therefore, confining myself 
to some impressions and deductions, merely reminding you that 
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W. A. Rouch. ST. LOUIS. 
By Louvois—Princess Sterling. 


it was a two-horse race between the eventual winner and Pondo- 
land. The two horses are in the ownerships, respectively, of 
lord Queenborough and Mr. Sol Joel. Pondoland, of course, 
was the form horse of last year, whereas St. Louis had none at 
all as a result of that dry summer and the impossibility of training 
big horses without incurring risks of doing their limbs permanent 
damage. One noticed a great difference in the two horses when 
they came under notice in the paddock before going out for the 
race. Pondoland is just average sized, neat, with not much of 
that which is called substance. He has quality but lacks a robust 
look which, however, is rather characteristic of the Polymelus 
breed, that sire being the grandsire in this case. St. Louis, on the 
other hand, is a big horse in every sense. His middle piece may 
be a trifle too long and, therefore, somewhat weak looking to suit 
the severe critic, but he has two grand ends. That is to say, his 
forehand is really splendid, while he carries tremendous power 
over his loins and in his quarters generally. He is a fine galloper, 
too, hitting the ground resolutely but always showing activity. 

Captain Cuttle may have looked to be in the picture as they 
made for that landmark which is so familiar to all lovers of 
Newmarket, The Bushes, but it was clear that he was being 
driven to maintain his place. Then he began to be left in failure 
to maintain the pace which Pondoland and St. Louis, racing 
almost level, were setting. Half way down the hill Pondoland 
began to crack and from that point the dark horse was the 
assured winner. I thought when looking him over afterwards 
that he can be made appreciably better. So, of course, can 
others, but there is much more to work on in the case of big 


horses. No doubt Pondoland, by reason of his well: balanced 
conformation, will be particularly well suited by the Epsom 
Derby Course, but he will need to stay the mile and a half, and }.e 
compounded so rapidly in last week’s race as to leave one in so1 
serious doubt as to his stamina. As to that, however, it docs 
not do to be prejudiced or too dogmatic. The same thing was 
said of Humorist after he had failed to win the Two Thousanii 
Guineas last year, and vet he outstayed Craig an Eran when thev 
came to meet at Epsom. 

I might have mentioned when describing St. Louis that h: 
is a light bay in colour of the complexion that does not, as a ruk 
make for hardiness. But, physically, he looks a particular] 
robust horse. That light bay colour has so far been very charac 
teristic of the stock of Louvois, the sire of St. Louis. The 
extraordinary thing is that this colt must have been produce: 
about the time when Louvois was very near death’s door from 
hemorrage. He was so bad that he was given away to the well 
known Irish “ vet,’’ Mr. Griffin, who was attending him. To-day, 
I understand, the horse is all right again, but it does seem extra- 
ordinary that a sire which has been in such a plight should nov 
give a classic winner and a good one too, for I am satisfied that 
St. Louis has a great chance of winning 
the Derby. Any horse that wins the Two 
Thousand Guineas as easily as he did 
must be a splendid proposition for the 
Derby so long as he keeps well. Critics 
may say that he beat moderate horses 
and non-stayers. That may be so, but he 
will’also beat them again and as for the 
rest, where are they to come from? 
There is the stable companion, Re-echo, 
which is alleged to be the best three 
year old in the Clarehaven stable, though 
being in a different ownership. On two 
year old form, as disclosed now by 
Pondoland and others, he cannot be 
made out to have the beating of St. 
Louis. Yet the case of Re-echo is likely 
to give rise to plenty of conjecture 
between now and Derby Day, and all 
one need say at present is that if the 
trainer has a better than St. Louis in his 
stable then he can be congratulated even 
now. Sir Ernest Paget, the owner of 
Re-echo, must naturally think a lot of 
his colt, and he would have liked to have 
secured the services of the stable jockey, 
Archibald, on the mere toss of a coin. 
Other counsels, however, prevailed, and 
the question of what Archibald will 
ride in the Derby is, naturally, left in 
abeyance until much nearer the day 
when more exact knowledge will be 
available as to the well being of the 
two colts. 

It is singular that a week ago ! 
should have been writing about two quite 
remarkable brood mares and that their 
progeny should now finish first and 
second respectively for the one Thousand 
Guineas. I refer to Queen Silver, ine 
dam of Silver Urn, and Silver Fowl, 
the dam of Soubriquet. I wrote that in 
the case of Queen Silver she never failed to breed winners ‘0 
sires of St. Simon blood, though she herself was a modest, smi'!- 
looking mare that was practically given away to the Irish bree: °r 
by the late Major J. G. Joicey. A characteristic of the ma: 5 
produce is that they have rarely won as two year olds. 11 
exception is Silver Image, a horse that looks to have a big cha =e 
for the Jubilee Handicap this week end. Silver Urn most « 
tainly did not win as a two year old and, indeed, the three ra «s 
in which she took part showed her to be no better than mo \v 
scores of others. She is a medium sized chestnut, well m: 
and lengthy, with beautiful shoulders and quarters and bh»! 
limbs that cannot be faulted. She must have come on trem: 1- 
ously of late, for though she was an easy winner of the Est 
Cup at Sandown Park, she only carried 6st. 12Ib., which is 1 
weight of a very moderate animal. Those associated with }cr 
did not have much money on her for the One Thousand Guin«s. 
How could they, for instance, assume that she was going ‘0 
account for the best of her year, such as Golden Corn undoubteily 
was? The truth is that Silver Urn. beat some non-stayets— 
Golden Corn was the most conspicuous instance—and again 
did we have the importance demonstrated of the essential value 
of stamina when associated with good speed. It was only when 
Golden Corn began to weaken that Silver Urn was able to get 
her measure and go ahead. 

Both Silver Urn and Soubriquet are engaged in the Oaks, 
and it is a debatable point whether the winner of last week will 
confirm the running. Soubriquet is the charming daughter of 
Silver Fowl, the dam of those celebrities Fifinella, Silver Tag, 
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Silvern, and others. It is in her favour as regards the Oaks 
that she gives the impression of being a genuine stayer, while 
the is probably steadily improving, for, after all, she is one of 
those that were not troubled with as two year olds. Sir Edward 
Hulton has reason to be very hopeful where she is concerned. 
It was a great week for the Irish breeders. Mr. J. J. Maher 
bred St. Louis and sold him at Doncaster as a yearling for 
2,600 guineas, while Mr. Parr bred Silver Urn at hissown stud in 
County Meath. Soubriquet and Golden Corn were bred in 
England ; Pondoland, of course, was bred by his owner, Mr. Joel, 
and Captain Cuttle was bred by his owner, Lord Woolavington, 
at the Lavington Park Stud in Sussex. Another owner-breeder 
to do very well last week was Sir Hedworth Meux, who won the 
March Stakes at Newmarket with Torelore, a horse that could 
not be trained last year, and the Victoria Cup, an important 
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Stratford at 3,000 guineas was rather dear, but evidently the 
buyer for India was not of that opinion. 

There is due to be decided this week end the race for the 
Jubilee Handicap at Kempton Park. It will bring out a high 
class field of handicappers, including Square Measure, Roman 
Bachelor, Trespasser, Polemarch, Torelore, Leighton or Granely, 
Westward Ho or Crubenmore, Highlander, Evander, Silver 
Image, Scamp, and others. Leighton badly damaged his repu- 
tation by running wretchedly for the Victoria Cup last week end, 
and one could not possibly give him the slightest chance on that 
showing. Carslake is to ride Torelore at 3lb. overweight. It 
will be interesting to see the three year old Scamp trying under 
7st. 5lb., which is a considerable burden for one of his age. 
Silver Image, owned by Mr. Parr, will be running in colours that 
are in luck and for a trainer who is having a great time with 





seven furlong handicap at Hurst Park, with The Yellow Dwarf. 
The owner-breeder, it will be seen, was to the fore except in the 
case of St. Louis, and the success of that horse will certainly give 
Talking about sales is a 
reminder that Lord Manton’s horses were duly disposed of last 
week and, on the whole, they made fair prices. 


a stimulus to yearling sales this year. 


his horses. 


I thought others. 





Moreover, Silver Image ran very well indeed for 
the City and Suburban considering that he was left many 
lengths compared with the winner, Paragon. It is an open 
race, but I shall anticipate a win for Silver Image with Roman 
Bachelor as likely to be very dangerous to the best of the 


PHILIPPOs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEANERY, WINCHESTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1:,—By ill luck I have only seen your issue 
of April 22nd to-day, April 29th. I am 
ex ‘emely interested in Mr. Kitchin’s valuable 
letter. I hope he will forgive me for expressing 
m‘self so clumsily. No one honours my dis- 
tinzuished predecessor, Dr. Kitchin, whose 
p:vsonal kindness to me I never forgot, more 
thin Ido. Iam afraid that when I wrote the 
article (rather hurriedly, as I was going abroad 
ill} I had forgotten in whose time the fine glass 
wes made up, and by ‘“‘ degenerate days” | 
meant, somewhat stupidly, to disparage our own 
time in comparison with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It is extremely interest- 
ing to have the history of the woodwork as Mr. 
Kitchin now kindly gives it. As to its date 
and style an eminent expert told me he was quite 
certain it (the greater part of it) must be of the 
sixteenth century and probably Italian; he 
considered it to be typical ‘‘ Tudor period.” 


The strips of vine carving are quite different. 


in style from other woodwork, also made up 
into mirrors, now inthe Deanery. It is interest- 
ing to know that they were once on the same 
screen. It is clear from Mr. Kitchin’s opinion 
that experts differ as to their date. I am not 
an expert, and he is, so I am very glad to learn 
from him. And I hope he will accept my 
thanks for his letter and my apologies for my 
own clumsiness.—W. H. HuTTon. 


MAY IN KASHMIR. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—May is, I think, the most perfect of 
spring months in Kashmir. One day, after a 





long tramp and climb, I suddenly came upon 
these acres and acres of pale _ heliotrope- 
coloured wild iris. ‘They were growing on 
dry, rocky ground. Another time, hearing that 
the spring was very beautiful up the Sind 
Valley and that it reminded one of England, 
I went alone on a three days’ march, and down 
at the foot of the glaciers there flowered the 
most intensely blue forget-me-nots, dotted 
here and there with enormous white anemones, 
wild orange wallflowers and wild white 
ponies, while the sky was full of larks singing 
and there was a cuckoo.—E. M. FREMANTLE. 


QUEEN WASPS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. Walford’s letter 
in Country Lire, March 18th, concerning the 
food of wasps, I should like to point out that in 
my experience the syrphide, or hover flies, are 
never preyed upon by wasps. Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Frohawk, states that the syrphidz 
in the larval state constitute an invaluable 
check on aphides; hence wasps would be 
injurious if they destroyed these useful insects. 
As Mr. Buckhurst and I stated in our article 
on wasps in CountrY Lire, April 28th, wasps 
generally destroy those insects which are 
noxious to man, but do not attack the syrphide 
and ladybirds, which render such excellent 
service in reducing the numbers of aphides 
which infest our crops.—E. B. WaTSOoN. 


MISSEL THRUSHES NESTING. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—There is a missel thrush’s nest in my 
garden, built in the fork of a young fruit 


‘ACRES OF PALE HELIOTROPE-COLOURED WILD IRIS.” 


tree, about 7ft. from the ground; and since 
the eggs have hatched off no one is allowed 
anywhere near the nest. The hen bird spends 
most of her time on the nest, and the male 
bird vigorously attacks any person, dog or 
bird that has the temerity to venture near. 
His method is to sit on a fairly high bough 
of a tree 30yds. or 4goyds. away and then 
swoop past one’s ear like a miniature aeroplane 
and repeats the operation time after time until 
the intruder retires. These birds have nested 
here in similar situations for several years, 
but I have never seen them play these tricks 
before. I wonder if any of your readers can 
let me know if it is a usual thing with the 
missel thrush to behave in this manner.— 
OLIVER COOPER. 


THE CAT IN THE LIME. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sirr,—I was surprised to learn from the 
veterinary surgeon to whom I took my cat— 
which came home after a few hours’ absence 
apparently having been entirely immersed 
in liquid lime—that he received many such 
cases in a year. As he had never heard of a 
similar fate befalling any other animal, he had 
come to the conclusion that lime has some 
special attraction for cats. Can you or any of 
your readers throw light upon this subject, or 
suggest any other cause for an accident which, 
in the case of my cat and of most of those 
of the veterinary surgeon’s experience ends 
fatally, the animal being so badly scalded that 
it is necessary to destroy it—M. D. CuLLI- 
MORE. 
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DEMAND FOR PIGS GREATER THAN 
SUPPLY. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The following letter from Messrs. W. 
Mitchell and Sons, Limited, Ham Curers, of 
Albion Street, Glasgow, is rather interesting 
reading in these times when so many people 
are complaining of quiet trade: ‘‘ We are 
interested in your letter, but at the present 
time we know of several bacon factories which 
will either close down or only be operating 
part of the year because they cannot get pigs. 
If there was a good supply of pigs in the district 
that you speak of, the matter might be worth 
consideration. We shall be glad if you care to 
let us hear from you further.”’ Pigs are still 
wanted and bacon factories are closing down 
because there are not enough pigs. Every pig- 
keeper should take the real position to heart.— 
S. F. Epce. 


THRESHING WITH THE 
To THE EpIror. 

Sir,—You have lately published interesting 
letters in Country Lire about the use of the 
flail for threshing. I send you, therefore, a 


photograph of the flail as used for threshing 
small seeds in Cambridgeshire some years 


FLAIL. 


THE FLAIL IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


ago. Probably they are still in use in some 
parts of the county—W. H. Hay es. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir, ee: letters by M. R. T. W. Williams and 
ee *.’ on the subject of old-fashioned 
ane are most interesting and bring to 
mind not a few of the things which have been 
and are nearly gone. In my district of North 
Notts the old stone-lined threshing floor 
vanished over seventy years ago; in fact, 
I only just missed seeing it when the ground it 
stood on was made into a cemetery. It was 
the site of an old priory. In my grandfather’s 
barn was an old threshing floor and an old 
Winnowing machine with three heavy draped 
arms or wings, which were put in motion by 
turning a handle. Hung by hooks on the wall 
were six or seven flails, large and small, the last 
made for use by females. Women had, in those 
days, to take a spell at threshing at times when 
labour was scarce; my mother having often 
to do her share in work usually done by men. 
When a new farm hand came one of the flails 
was given to him to see how he “ shaped’ 
at threshing, and if he threshed his own back 
or gave himself a ‘“‘ sowl’”’ on the head he was 
considered to be only half a man and did not 
stay long. All farmers got their own corn 
ready for the mill, and rye was only as a rule 
grown for the sake of its straw for thatching. 
Oat cakes were generally baked on flat stone 
slabs, and a district in Derbyshire is called 
‘“Baxtone Moor’ because thin stone slabs 
were got there for baking on. Oat husks or 
small brushwood were burnt under the slabs, 
and it was said that their use improved the 
taste of all sorts of cakes in the baking. In 
my old home a stone slab was always used, 
and had been in use more than a hundred 
and fifty years—THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 
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MOUFFLON ON LAMBAY 
To THE EpDIToR. 


ISLAND. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of a young 
mouffion which I came across the other day. 
It had not been very long dropped and ‘made 
friends very quickly. 

We have a small flock 

of them on the island, 

but they are rather wild 

except when found newly 

born.—RoBEertT Mason, 

Lambay Island, Rush, 

Co. Dublin. 


RABBITS IN SPRING. 
To THE EDITorR. 
Sir,—The other night 
when looking out of the 
window, I observed in 
the dusk a number of 
rabbits, which were ina 
field within easy view 
of the house; the field 
was on the edge of a 
wood. These _ rabbits 
were racing round and 
round in circles, at a 
most surprising rate. 
It seemed to be a kind of 
“* Follow - my - Leader ”’ 
game, for there were 
two parties, each with 
its “leader”? and a 
string of followers. 
They would race round 
and round at an extra- 
ordinary speed for about 
five seconds and then 
dash off into the wood, 
only to appear again a 
few seconds later. Was 
this strange behaviour 
merely evening frolic or spring madness? 
Perhaps some of your readers could explain 

it—A. C. DuckwortTu. 


THE GREAT CRESTED 


HAMPSHIRE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—My gamekeeper brought me this after- 
noon a great crested grebe which he had picked 
up in an exhausted condition in a field near 
Laverstoke Park. The bird showed no sign of 
exhaustion when brought to me; it struggled 
vigorously and uttered its long-drawn raucous 
croak at frequent intervals. Its crest was well 
developed, with backward slope on each side of 
the crown of the head ; the eye a translucent 
crimson ; the breast and underside of the neck, 
pale creamy white ; the back a dark brown or 
grey. After removing some of the under-wing 
feathers we placed the bird in the lake in front 
of this house, when it appeared to make itself 
at home at once by taking a sip of water and 
busily preening its feathers. The two lake 
swans came up almost immediately to inspect 
the stranger, which forthwith turned and faced 
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them, upon which both swans hurried away 
with all possible speed. I hope that this 
grebe may remain with us here and that, 
possibly, a mate may appear. The above 
particulars may be of interest to your readers as 
I do not think that a great crested grebe js 
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often seen in Hampshire. I have never seen 
one here before to-day.—WILLIAM W. PortAL.} 


SPOTTED FLYCATCHER AND ITS 
NEST. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The flycatcher, like our robin, some- 
times builds its nest in odd corners, but it is 
not every season that one obtains a photograph 
of one utilising an old shoe. This shoe was 
hung up on a nail close under the eaves of 
a pigsty roof in the village of North Baddesley, 
Hants, with a view to the possibility of some 
bird building in it. This particular flycatcher 
had its first nest in the ivy covering a dwelling 
house near by. When I heard that this shoe 
was occupied I thought the chance of picturing 
the bird not to be missed, so when the day for 
photographing came along I removed the shoe 
to another nail in the wall lower down. For a 
few minutes there was much consternation 
among the two flycatchers, but they soon 
became reconciled to the altered position of 
their home, as my photograph goes to show. 
—W. P. Green. 
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NOTES FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


HEN /Sir Edward Elgar at the close of the last 

century was first clearly heard as a truly new 

and thrilling voice in the music-making world 

the gramophone was merely a marvellous new 

toy or—according to one’s point -of view — an 
unspeakable nuisance with no possible claim on polite ears. 
Young Mr. Elgar of Worcester, the composer who was then 
making his way so independently of academic guides, saw 
further into the future, no doubt, than most men, but even his 
prophetic soul must surely have gasped if it had been given to 
him to divine that his own most deeply felt and largely designed 
symphonic work would within a quarter of a century be going 
forth to the world through the medium of that clockwork toy 
with its whirling vulcanite disc. But now in 1922 Sir Edward 
himself has directed the reproduction for the gramophone of his 
“ Enigma ’’ Symphonic Variations of 1899. Here we have the 
measure of the gramophone’s victorious advance. 

Of course, there can be no suggestion that such a repro- 
duction is the equivalent of an actual orchestral performance. 
‘he fair way in which to regard a gramophone record of 
symphonic music is as a transcription. And this gramophone 
transcription of Sir Edward’s wonderful Variations clearly is 
he modern equivalent of the old piano-duet transcriptions of 
he classical symphonies, of old so warmly cherished by those 
ut of range of adequate orchestral performances. 

The ‘‘ Enigma” Variations are recorded by the Gramo- 
hone Company of Hayes, and are issued on three double-sided 
iscs and on one side of a fourth—that is to say, seven “ sides ” 
!l told, which give the work in toto—nearly half an hour of music. 
he variation form naturally agrees better with the gramo- 
hone’s exigencies than do the sonata and symphony. So 
yng as the run of a disc is limited to four minutes, either a 
‘ymphony movement must be severely blue-pencilled or we 

must suffer the interruptions made by changing disc and needle 
in places where no interruption should be. But in variation 
‘orm we have the natural pauses at the double-bars, and the 
changing of the disc does not much damage the music’s con- 
tinuity. The exception, in this set of “ Enigma”’ records, 
occurs in the extended fourteenth variation (Finale), which is 
divided between two discs. 

These Variations were the first work of Elgar’s maturity, 
and announced a noble series of masterpieces—‘‘ Gerontius ” 
and the other two great oratorios, the two symphonies, and the 
violin concerto. It is dedicated ‘“‘To my friends pictured 
within,” and these friends are, in the score, indicated by initials 
or pet-name at the head of each variation. But, after all, for 
the gramophone-player these personalities are not so interesting 
as the fact that, whether the ‘‘ friend pictured” be pensive as 
“Ysobel”’ (No. 6), bustling as “‘ Troyte’”’ (No. 7), or light and 
airy as “ Dorabella” (No. 10), there is all the time some 
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PLAYER 


deliciously melodious or vivacious music going on. The 
detection of the original beautiful theme under the various 
disguises it puts on may in the concert room often be found 
difficult by the tyro; with the gramophone he can go back 
again! The wood-wind of the orchestra wins through wonder- 
fully on these records. The sound of the strings is not always 
quite so characteristic, though the ’cellos in the twelfth variation 
are good. The brass—well, it is not quite the brass tone of a 
symphony orchestra; in fact (in the Finale, for instance), it 
has a peculiar inevitable gramophone sound of its own. It 
is fair then to say, not that it reproduces the orchestra, but 
that it gives a singularly engrossing transcription of Elgar’s 
glowing music. 

Elgar’s music is not austere, but we now turn to a very 
much more frivolous music—still without going outside the 
demesne of good art. It is difficult for those who have revelled 
in the Russian dancers’ merriest spectacle, ‘‘La Boutique 
Fantasque’”’ (anglice, “‘ The Shop of Queer Toys’’), to guess 
quite how far Rossini’s music can of itself beguile. The dancing 
tunes are so closely associated with our pleasant memories of 
the ballet at its best. But the risk can probably be safely 
taken of recommending the disc on which, under Dr. Adrian 
Boult’s direction, are recorded some cf those captivating dances 
(“ H.M.V.” Company, No. D, 572). 

It was one of the brightest thoughts of the clever people 
behind the scenes of the Russian Ballet to retrieve from oblivion 
the brilliant, flippant little compositions (mostly for piano) 
in which Rossini indulged occasionally during the last thirty 
idle years of his life. It is one of history’s puzzles why Rossini, 
after carrying musical Europe off its feet with his ‘‘ Barber,’ 
his ‘‘ William Tell” and his ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” should have sunk 
into almost complete silence for the best part of his mature 
life. It is one of history’s ironies that the only music of Rossini 
really familiar to the youth of to-day is, thanks to the ballet, 
these trifles, nonchalantly scribbled, but so insolently gay, of 
his idle years. As arranged and orchestrated by Ottorino 
Respiphi, this ‘“‘ Shop of Queer Toys ”’ is a Rossinian equivalent 
of Schumann’s ‘“ Carnival.’” One movement is an_ allusion 
(parody would be too strong a word) to Chopin, another to 
Offenbach, and others are dance movements, mazurka, waltz, 
tarantella, cake-walk, of the sauciest verve. 

Our grievance against Dr. Boult’s disc (a double-sided 
disc) is that its eight minutes do not give enough. But here 
are the sparkling little E major march which served as an 
overture, the tarantella (which Rossini wrote as a song—a song 
that Caruso used to sing with true Neapolitan dash-and-go), 
the D flat nocturne in which Rossini deliciously strikes the 
vein of one or two early pieces of Chopin and Liszt, and then 
the extravagant gaiety of the Can-can, bringing back memories 
of Mile. Lopokhova and M. Massine. 





THE TRACTOR ON 


T seems a far cry from a golf links to an agricultural tractor. 

If, however, the tractor is an improvement on the horse 

for many farming operations, it is only to be expected 

that scope should be found for its employment on a miniature 

estate of anything from 50 acres and upwards, the most 
of which requires regular attention and continuous care, involv- 
ing, at the very least, periodical and frequent mowing. Certainly 
it would appear, from the results of trials which have just been 
concluded on the Neasden Golf Course, that the tractor has 
noteworthy advantages over the horse. 

The matter may conveniently be considered in two aspects, 
that of economy and of practical utility. In both the tractor 
seems to score heavily. The question of economy is one 
which no club committee can ignore, 
and the saving which can be effected 
by the use of machinery in this particular 
instance is too real to be overlooked. 
The course at Neasden 1s, I am informed, 
about 70 acres in extent, and of that 
about 75 per cent., say 52 acres, must 
be kept by the aid of the mower in good 
condition for use as “fairway.” In the 
ordinary way this work is accomplished 
by horse-drawn mowing machines at 
such a pace that four men, together 
with a like number of horses and 
machines, are kept hard at work for 
fourteen days in order to go over the 
course once. At the end of that time 
the grass has grown sufficiently at the 
starting point to necessitate their 1m- 
mediately beginning the operation 
again. The cost per fortnight is no 
less than £24. 

In order to show what could be done 
by the aid of a tractor, use was made of 
a Cletrac (caterpillar-type) tractor and a 


A GOLF COURSE 


Ransome triple mower, both kindly lent by the manufacturers 
concerned, and the course was mowed by these novel means. 
The total cost of mowing the whole of the fairway worked out 
at £4 16s., a saving of nearly {20 for the operation, the items 
included in the calculation of expense being: Wages, £2 14s. ; 
paraffin, 18s. 5d.; lubricating oil and petrol for starting the 
engine, 3S. 4d.; depreciation of tractor and mower and allow- 
ance for maintaining them in good condition under fair wear 
and tear, £1 tos. 3d. The initial outlay involved is £395, being 
£230 for the tractor and £165 for the mower. 

Both the tractor and the mower appear to be particularly 
suitable for work of this class. The former, besides being of 
the caterpillar type, and therefore bearing very lightly on the 
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ground, is one of the lightest machines of the kind on the market, 
weighing, as it does, only 17cwt. For mowing purposes its 
track shoes were lined with plain wooden blocks so designed 
as not to cut the turf. The Triple mower is a new machine 
but recently introduced. It is built up of three units so arranged 
that, while the complete machine mows efficiently to a width 
of 7ft., it can, by reason of the independent articulation of the 
several units, accommodate itself readily to any inequalities 
in the surface of the ground. It has this advantage, too, that 
the cutters can be raised from the ground by the movement of 
hand levers, thus making the machine available for use over 
those parts of the course where it is only desired to top the 
rough. Apart from the economy aspect, the advantages of the 
tractor are summed up in the one word speed. The tractor 
and mower took seventeen hours, say, two days, to go over the 
course, as against fourteen days. H. Scott HALt. 


[The new American type of mowing machine is being used now by a 
good many clubs, and one of the best known and most experienced golfing 
architects writes of it to us thus: “It is most satisfactory in every 
way. It cuts closer, takes undulating ground better, has a much wider 
cut, and is much lighter and less liable to get out of order than the 
ordinary horse-mowing machine. The primary cost is fairly large, but on 
most courses it pays for itself in the saving of labour in two or three months’ 
time. Without the tractor you can cut with one horse the whole of an 
ordinary golf course in five days.” With the tractor, as Mr. Scott Hall’s 
statistics show, it can be done still quicker. On the other hand, there may 
possibly be some trouble unless the green keeper is a handy man with a 
turn for mechanics.-—Ep.’ 


NATURAL GOLF. 


OUR golf has to-day reached so high a point of civilisation 
that it is now and again a relief to happen upon one of those 
courses which have never been ‘‘ reconstructed,” so that we call 
them “ natural.” 

This epithet, as we use it, has, I think, two meanings. 
lirst, it means that Nature has so disposed the ground that 
the course is to a great extent ready made. It is broken and 
undulating and rich in natural difficulties. Secondly, it has 
come, in common use, to be synonymous with “ old-fashioned,” 
and is applied to a course that was laid out when golfers were 
simpler and less sophisticated and if they saw a big hill did not 
dream of skirting it as a lateral hazard. 
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These reflections came into my head last week when | 
visited two Northern courses—Redcar and Seaton Carew. Both 
have great charm, and indeed, Redcar is about as fine a piece of 
natural golfing country as ever I saw. Never was ground more 
beautifully undulating. 

« . . . Don’t they look brave 

As they undulate, undulate mind you from unda, a wave.” 
That line of Calverley came into my head as I looked on Redcar, 
The derivation is worth renembering. Green billows, for ever 
gently rising and falling, is what we want: not steep hills and 
deep gorges. Redcar has temporarily suffered in the war. A jig 
grey gun still stands on a monticle, looking seaward. There 
cranes which are soon to disapper. There is a line of rails, a 
there are places where houses and steelworks encroach somethin z 
too closely. Some of these things are irremediable : one cann: 
alas! turn the big grey gun on to the houses and the steelwor! 
but, for the rest, the course should soon be -itself again, and 
very fine self. There are some beautiful holes there. The second 
is wonderfully pretty, with its narrow neck, and its plateau 
green cocked up so defiantly. The third would be as good a 
short hole as the eighth at Rye if only the tee could be placed 
so as to make the hole visible : the seventh has a superb tee shot 
over a whole vista of big bunkers: the sixteenth is a grand long 
two-shot hole over rolling country ; and, if the second is blind, 
well, it is a poor heart that never rejoices in a blind shot. 

Seaton Carew has much more engaging surroundings. | 
never felt an air so divinely fresh as blew there. It has, too, for 
its home-coming nine holes, a narrow strip of gorgeous, broken 
sandy country full of good golf and good hazards. The pity 
is that there is not quite enough of it, so that the holes are just 
a little short, and the outgoing nine have not quite the true 
seaside quality. But the golf is very attractive and very natural. 
There is, for instance, a capital hole, ‘‘ The Battery ”’ by name, 
where there is never an artificial hazard and the whole difficulty 
consists in the shape of the little hill on the top of which 
is the green. Again, the fifteenth is a very fine two-shot hole 
with purely natural sand bunkers, a pond and a road, to the very 
edge of which the green slopes perilously down. Architecture 
might make it harder, but some of the charm would go. At several 
of the outgoing holes there is a certain monotony of second shots 
to be pitched up to the hole. No doubt here there could be 
improvements ; but the feeling of coming back to the golf of past 
years is so pleasant, the turf is so good, the breeze so fresh and 
cool, that I cannot wish it changed. BERNARD DaRWIN, 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE POINTER AND 
SETTER TRIALS 


By Max Baker. 


EING forbidden by some infirmity of temperament 
from entering into the niceties of field trials of sporting 
dogs, I am driven to imbibing the more general impres- 
sions which are available for the novice. From this 
point of view the most striking fact is the small advantage 

that is taken by comparatively unversed shooting men in one of 
the most agreeable country entertainments that was ever staged. 
Everybody present is an expert or an enthusiast ef more or less 
high grade. Constantly whispered into your ear are such remarks 
as: “See that man in the grey ulster talking to one of the judges ; 
he is Colonel So-and-so, one of the most important figures in the 
canine world.’”’ Odd conversation by fellow spectators pre- 
supposes that every animal on the ground is as well known to 
you by reputation as, say, Mr. Lloyd George, and you are asked 
if you noticed whether a dog being run found its bird or was 
pointing to a blank scent. Even if the finer aspects of the work 
are missed, there is a vast fund of pleasure and instruction to be 
obtained from pointer and setter trials, notwithstanding that 
they have reference to a branch of shooting which many veterans 
of the gun have failed to include in their repertory. 

In its more holiday-making aspects the trip to the Orwell 
estate is well worth making. Either Ipswich or Felixstowe may 
serve as headquarters, the trials taking place on the fine stretch 
of nearly flat country lying on either side of the main road which 
connects these two towns. The humble bus will drop you at a 
point near the Nacton Cross Roads, your precise destination 
being marked by the assembly of vans, carts and motor cars 
which serve for the transport of personnel and material. Ranging 
some neighbouring field are the brace of dogs under trial. Sweeping 
backwards and forwards with magnificent action these slender- 
looking animals seem engaged merelv n a headlong gallop; but 
suddenly one of them, catching a drift of scent, pauses in his 
stride and becomes frozen in the approved pose. Its companion 
soon sees what has happened, and to win a mark must become 
similarly inert. Supposing the dogs are accustomed to work as 
a pair this"manceuvre is automatic, but if, as more often happens, 
they are strangers working in competition with one another, 
the second fiddle business is not always so correctly carried out. 
Perhaps the dogs are jealous of one another and act like a pair 
of humans similarly obsessed when engaged in walking a piece 


of rough covert. Each tries to get in advance of the other, to 
make quickly for new pieces of ground, slurring the promising 
strip near the fences and in other ways spoiling the sport for both. 
Maybe the most perfectly mannered dog is being run with a 
variety to which it is unaccustomed. It may never before havc 
seen a black dog doing such work, likewise its list of acquaintances 
may never have included an Irish setter; in either case it may 
fail to tumble to what is wanted. Then again, the Jeast charitable 
must remember what a nerve ordeal for the dog is involved in the 
entire programme of a field trial. Maybe it is running in the 
novice stakes, in which case it was whelped some time last yea: 
and has reached at best the hobbledehoy stage; the railwa) 
or motor journey, the sleeping in strange quarters, the introduc- 
tion to a crowd of other dogs and to a strange assembly of mer 
the total being much more than new scenery, notably a blend « 
scents inviting most careful analysis. The ear also is on th 
qui vive, aS was curiously exemplified when the gentle click « 
my camera caused one of the dogs to turn round as if a pist: 
had been fired in its ear. 

Keenest among the spectators of the various runs are certain): 
the pointers and setters awaiting their test. The onlooker tric 
to picture what they see, how much they understand. Do the 
canine spectators condemn the dog that runs up the centre of th 
field, while applauding the other which takes a wide lateral sweep 
Do they decide when their turn comes not to scamp the boundaric 
and, above all else, avoid running on a track which has just bee: 
covered ? Do they see the perfect point, the perfect backing 
the handler walking up, the stealthy advance up-wind, the ris 
of a breeding pair of partridges, the handler’s arm go up in claimin¢: 
the mark, and the judges taking note of the performance? The 
certainly do appear to take in everything as they quiver witli 
eagerness while awaiting their turn ; and mayhap when the tim: 
comes spoil the whole thing with juvenile exuberance. An 
this is a sad fate for a dog which, under more routine conditions 
of working, might prove itself a gem of the first water. Truly, 
the judges have a hard task in differentiating mistakes due to 
the conditions from others the result of lower grade competence. 

This year’s trials, taking place as they did on the days 
following Easter Monday, were marked by conditions of unprece- 
dented difficulty. That veteran of field trials, the physically 
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and mentally great Isaac Sharpe, of Keith, assured me that he 
never remembered such sparsity of covert in the whole course of 
twenty years’ attendance at these trials. My own recollections 
of this ground on the occasion of former trials picture it as more 
than ankle deep in luscious dew-bespangled clover and nearly 
as dense where autumn-sown wheat has transformed the brown 
surface. But this year a field which ought to be green is still 
bare, the seed set with last season’s corn having,been scorched 
to nothingness by the great drought. Where clover has established 
its hold it is in much the same condition as a month ago, the cold 
snap, ordered by beneficent wisdom, providing security against 
damaging checks later on, at the cost of present bareness. Add to 
the absence of enough covert to hide a mouse the occurrence of 
one of those persistent, searching and energetic winds of the type 
which East Anglia receives in their full severity and you have the 
very antithesis of ideal field trial conditions. Scent was bad, but 
wisps of it would travel long distances; some birds would squat 
on the first entry of the party into their field, others would run 
‘orward either immediately or when the supposed danger became 
more apparent—in fact the mere human nose cannot conceive 
the medley of smells which the dogs on trial were asked to unravel 
‘n their effort to locate the concrete fact of a still-squatting bird, 
¢cmaybe a hare. Luck undoubtedly played some funny pranks ; 
dog might rush headlong on to a bird and put it up, alternatively 
his course might strike some yards to leeward, giving him a nice 
ich scent such as could not be mistaken. Another dog striking 
i entirely similar spot might arrive ten seconds after it had been 
cated, so looking a fool if the bird or birds make good their 
‘cret escape. 
Add to these abnormal difficulties those that are inseparable 
rom pointer and setter trials on ground which is the exact 
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antithesis of their proper field of operations and you establish as 
wide a separation as exists between gymnasium exercise and 
climbing a tree. The function of the pointer or setter is to find 
game in terrain so sparsely populated that the shooter can only 
get into touch with it bv proceeding to the points of his dogs. 
Here, on Captain Prettyman’s estate, you will often see breeding 
pairs of partridges spaced 5o0yds. apart along the entire length 
of a favoured fence. Pheasants are nearly as ubiquitous, while 
hares frisk and gambol about like puppy dogs. For the purpose 
of trials a certain quantity of game is necessary, but where to 
draw the line between sufficiency and an embarras de richesse 
is not for me to say. Even so I looked longingly at the miles of 
heath-land in the distance. Sufficient unto the day is the fact 
that these trials are splendidly conducted and that many of the 
best performers are trained on native moorlands of approvedly 
sparse game population. 

Behind these trials is a very important utility purpose. 
The notable sires among sporting dogs command deservedly 
high fees. Private shooting men take pride in owning high- 
pedigree bitches, and they are always alert to find the best mates. 
The services of a field trial winner may be obtained either by 
payment of a fee ranging from ten to twenty guineas, or by 
the delivery of puppies from the litter, or by a mixture of the two 
according to the arrangement made. On the result of these and 
other trials depends the progress of the two particular breeds of 
dog concerned, hence the enormous responsibility resting on the 
shoulders of the judges. True, there is much more in breeding than 
the mating of like with like, but for the majority of owners of work- 
ing bitches the selection of sires is primarily guided by the result 
of these tests. Success brings profit to the kennel so favoured, 
and great i$ the specialisation of effort towards this seductive end 





SHOOTING NOTES 


ARDINGLY COLLEGE AS A SHOOTING SCHOOL. 
ECENTLY I ran down to visit this school, which is 
singular in so far that of the many who have seen it 
few know even its approximate location. It stands 
on a minor eminence in one of those entrancing valleys 
which cross the county of Sussex from east to west, 
ihe valley in question being the one which is spanned by that 
slender-arched viaduct on the main Brighton line. As the 
result of previous visits to the locality on other business I 
happened to know the school well, but this special pilgrimage 
was occasioned by evidence which had come my way to the 
effect that the Ardingly O.T.C. was making strenuous efforts 
to attain front rank in the department of Public School rifle 
shooting. On the spot they do not, of course, talk like this, 
but a brief chat with Captain Miller, the officer commanding, 
and a tour personally conducted by Sergeant-Major Gladman 
proved that some very strenuous spade work had been done, 
though not exclusively of the kind depicted in our illustration. 
The captain of shooting, J. H. Chapman, and the hon. secretary, 
A. J. P. Barton, who were told off as my bodyguard for the 
day, were less restrained. Anyhow, I soon learnt from the 
notice board that out of twenty-one inter-school correspondence 
matches they had won fifteen, lost five and tied one; and I 
gave a list earlier in the year of the redoubtable teams that 
figured among their opponents. Both the sergeant-major and 
the commanding officer are men who work with their coats off— 
in fact, a discerning eye can detect them in this condition. Their 
stimulation of enthusiasm takes wise account of human nature, 
for in the last couple of years, which is the period of their 
etfort, they have adopted a shooting tie, blazer, cap and scarf, 
not to forget a straw-hat band. Colours 
are awarded only to those who have made 
two best scores for the team in matches. 
T. O. White has eight bests to his 
credit, Seabrook and Owen two apiece, 
and so the list stands; finally the score 
made in the Country LIFE competition 
is sufficient evidence of the standard 
reached by the team as a whole. Minia- 
ture range shooting is conducted in a 
highly picturesque barn sort of edifice 
minus a roof, but as no shooting was 
going on at the time of my visit I did 
not attempt a picture. The civil en- 
gineering operations, which are shown 
instead, have for object the installation 
of a range for full-power ammunition to 
be used at miniature distances, this being 
a preparation course of untold value for 
the “ two, five and six ’’ shooting which 
is conducted at Hassocks, some ten miles 
away, with Bisley and the Ashburton 
Shield in the dimmer background. 


A JUST AND CONSIDERATE KEEPER 

Recently when walking with a head- 
keeper of great eminence I came 
upon the usual gibbet which carries the 
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suspended or impaled remains of a goodly array of keepers’ 
enemies. Hedgehogs struck me as being the most numerous, 
but weasels, stoats, hawks and other carnivore were duly 
represented. Our conversation turned, naturally, towards 
estimating the number of desirable lives which had been 
saved by these forfeitures. Weasels my instructor looked 
upon as perhaps the most harmful to the lesser birds, by 
reason of their amazing tree-climbing gifts. No nest situated 
within troft. of the ground could be considered safe from 
their visits, and they know how to time their raids for 
when the juiciest morsels are to be obtained. Questioned as to 
owls, my friend exhibited the finest judicial balance of mind. 
“You must take them like cats,’’ he said. ‘‘ Some cats are 
bad poachers, we know it to our cost ; but you must not condemn 
all cats because some of them go out after the game. It is the 
same with owls, there are sinners among them as well, but it is 
not the rule. However, we don’t interfere with them here, because 
the master likes them, and we can spare what little they take.’’ 
I like gathering these observations, because, though they may 
not be approved in every particular by individual naturalists, 
they supply general rules of very valuable guiding influence. 
In subjects so hotly discussed as are many of the points con- 
nected with gamekeeping methods disputants are all too prone 
to elevate the exception into the rule. The guiding truth lies 
in generalities, and these are best collated from those who have 
lived their lives in the actual surroundings. Here, for instance, 
is a fact. A pheasant’s nest was discovered in the middle of a 
bare, open field. It was marked down for the usual process of 
gradual protection from overhead view. What against ? The 
answer was rooks, Max Baker. 





NEW RIFLE RANGE AT ARDINGLY COLLEGE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SPORTING PROPERTIES 


OLONEL F. S. W. CORN- 
WALLIS, Chairman of the Kent 
County Council, is about to place 
Linton Park in the market. His 
decision is due, it is understood, 
to the onerous burdens of taxation 
on landed property. Linton Park, on the 
outskirts of Maidstone, is one of the loveliest 
places in Kent, and within 40 miles of London. 
It has been twice the subject of illustrations 
in Country LiFe (Vol. v, page 176, and Vol. 1x, 
page 364). The first of the articles quoted 
dealt almost exclusively with the beauty of 
the park and gardens, and the second centred 
mainly on the same theme. Cedars, copper 
beeches, conifere and other trees flourish 
exceedingly at Linton, and there is a cork 
tree, planted by Sir Horace Mann in 1778, 
which has had no superior in England. 

Horace Walpole left on record many 
impressions of the property, for it was the 
home of the brother of his famous corre- 
spondent, Mann, and he considered it to be 
‘like the citadel of Kent.”” When Sir Horace 
Mann died at Florence his body was brought 
to Linton for interment, and Walpole designed 
the sepulchral urn, ‘‘ adapted from antique 
columbaria, and applied to Gothic.’’ This 
rather remarkable conception was entrusted 
to Bentley to carry out. 

Linton Church contains in the nave a 
tablet, above which is an urn, let into a recess 
in the wall, erected by Walpole to the memory 
of Galfridus Mann, who died December 2oth, 
1756, aged 50 years. Below it is a tablet to 
the memory of the Hon. Catherine Cornwallis, 
daughter of Galfridus Mann, and wife of the 
Hon. James Cornwallis, second surviving son 
of the first Earl Cornwallis. The earldom of 
Cornwallis became extinct in 1852. Former 
owners of Linton Park are discoverable by a 
study of the monuments in the parish church. 
There is, for example, a finely executed pair 
of figures, a man and woman kneeling, Sir 
Anthony Mayne, Kt., and his wife, anno 1615, 
and a monument in marble, erected last 
century, to the memory of Lord Brome, only 
son of the fifth Earl Cornwallis, which was 
designed by E. H. Baily, R.A. 

Hasted and other historians of Kent 
state that Linton was originally known as 
Capell’s Court, after the family which once 
owned it. They alienated it, in the reign of 
Henry VI, to Richard Baysden, whose de- 
scendants sold it in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Anthony Maney, or Mayne, 
of Biddenden, whose grandson, Sir John, 
sold it, in the time of Charles II, to Sir 
Francis Withens, a Justice of the King’s 
Bench. His daughter, Catherine, took it in 
marriage to Sir Thomas Twysden, of East 
Peckham. Twysden died in 1712, and his 
widow remarried, and thereby the estate 
became vested in Brigadier-General George 
Jocelyn, a son of Sir Robert Jocelyn, Bart., 
of Hertfordshire, and it was afterwards sold 
to Robert Mann, and thence, by the marriage 
already referred to, Linton Park came into 
the possession of the ancestors of the present 
owner. 

Linton lies on the range of hills which 
form the northern boundary of the Wealden 
district, and it commands magnificent views. 
Near it is Coxheath, formerly an open and 
uncultivated tract, where George III held a 
review of 15,000 of all arms. Linton is noted 
for hop-growing and the general excellence 
of its produce. 


BILLESLEY MANOR, WARWICKSHIRE. 


HE historic estate of Billesley, near Alcester, 
is in the market, instructions having been 
given this week, by Mr. H. Burton Tate, to 
Messrs. Collins and Collins, to sell it privately. 
It was a place of importance from an early 
date, and there are traces of a moat of unusual 
length, and remains of defensive works which 
show that at one time Billesley was a strong- 
hold. After the Norman Conquest, Baldwin 
was deprived of it, and Hugh de Grentemaisnil 
acquired it, the area being almost what it 
still is, some 560 acres. 

Later, Osbert Trussell was holder through 
William of Warwick. A Trussell of Billesley 
fell in the battle of Evesham in 1263, and there 
is a long history of forfeitures and re-grants 
attesting the activity and astuteness of successive 
generations of the family. 

Billesley passed, by sale in 1592, to Sir 
Robert Lee, a Lord Mayor of London, who 


paid for it with part of the proceeds of the 
sale of a Suffolk seat, Barsham Hall. His son 
rebuilt the greater part of the manor house, 
and the work included the facing with stone of 
the old half-timbering, and the addition of 
the south porch with its carving, and the 
panelling in the hall. Some work of great 
antiquity was found when a portion of the 
structure was removed a few years ago. Earlier 
demolitions account for the disappearance of 
the wings which enclosed the courtyard and 
the reduction of the house to its present 
proportions. 

There is ironwork at Billesley bearing 
the armourers’ mark of about the year 1600, 
at which time a Lee was Master of the Armoury 
at the Tower of London, and the German 
armourers whom, to the disgust of native 
craftsmen, he imported to work for him made 
the locks and other antique iron fittings thus 
marked. Queen Elizabeth is believed to have 
stayed at Billesley, and Shakespeare is reputed 
to have had the run of the library there. Later 
Lees were involved in political troubles, one 
of them, Sir Richard Lee, being among the 
Members of Parliament posted for not 
assenting to the attainder of Strafford in 1642. 

In the last year or two of the seventeenth 
century Bernard Whalley of Norton, Leicester- 
shire, bought Billesley, and it was again sold, 
some twenty-five years afterwards, to the 
Rev. Thomas Sherlock, Dean of Chichester 
and Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
His sister sold it to John Mills, whose 
descendants still own some outlying lands. 
Two other sales, one to Charles Somerset 
in 1899, complete the record of a very inter- 
esting estate. 


SCOTTISH SPORTINGS. 


EXT Tuesday at Hanover Square, for Sir 

John Ellerman, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley will offer the 7,200 acres of the 
Slains Castle and Longhaven estates, in 
Aberdeenshire. Cruden Bay golf links lie on 
the property, which includes Slains Castle, 
overlooking Cruden Bay, the modern house of 
Longhaven, forty-nine farms, low ground 
and grouse shooting, and salmon fishing. The 
estate is on the Great North of Scotland 
Railway, thirty miles north of Aberdeen and 
eight miles south of Peterhead. The coastline 
includes Bullers of Buchan, a huge rocky 
gap into which the sea rushes, giving a won- 
derful display of waves. Slains Castle dates 
from 1654, but it was rebuilt in 1837 on a 
headland whence glorious sea views are 
obtainable. The low ground shooting extends 
to 4,200 acres. 

On Wednesday next (May roth), at 
Glasgow, Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
will submit Tullichewan Castle, a first-rate 
residence in good order with grounds, park, 
woodlands and farms, and low ground shooting 
having cover for a large number of pheasants, 
and trout fishing in Loch Lomond.  Tulli- 
chewan is less than twenty miles from Glasgow, 
and a mile from Balloch. The castle has been 
let furnished at {£500 a year, the tenancy 
expiring last year. If the estate is not sold as 
a whole it will be offered in sections, of which 
the first will be the castle and 857 acres at an 
upset price of £12,500, and the second about 
140 acres on the banks of Loch Lomond at an 
upset price of £7,000, altogether a remarkable 
bargain. In the neighbourhood is Carn-ma- 
Cheasog, which commemorates a martyrdom 
there in the year 520. The country is moun- 
tainous with glens and fissures of the most 
romantic type, and its history is full of fascin- 
ating stories of early fighting. Fingal is 
supposed to have held the fortification of 
Dumfin in that part of Dumbartonshire. 

Tulliallan, the Perthshire property at 
Kincardine, is so called as a phonetic rendering 
of the Gaelic words meaning “the beautiful 
hill.’ The gently sloping eminence in the 
south-western extremity of the county well 
merits the name. Portions of the ancient 
stronghold of the Blackadders remain, on 
rising ground west of the town. ‘The estate 
of 4,124 acres is to be sold for Sir James 
Sivewright’s trustees. 

Ardmiddle, 1,087 acres at Turriff, is to 
be sold at the office of Messrs. Davidson and 
Garden, in Aberdeen, next Friday. Two of 
the stained glass windows, and some of the 
mural decoration, are copied from the Etrurian 
Grotto del Cardinale. The game bags detail 


as many as 165 partridges and 700 rabbi:s. 
and a variety of other items, among them 200 
to 350 pigeons, and plenty of hares. It is as « 
fishing property that Ardmiddle is, perhays, 
most valuable. The Deveron runs along tw 
miles of the boundary, and it is well known 
as a salmon river and for its trout fishin:. 
The Ardmiddle section contains five goo) 
salmon pools, 


A SUFFOLK SPORTING SOLD. 


HE Hon. Henry Coventry’s lease an! 

5,000 acres of shooting at Tendring Ha! 
Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, the property 
Sir Joshua Rowley, have been disposed 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. Tendrip 
Hall is an early eighteenth century house 
with Adam features, on the crown of a hill 
in Constable’s country. Before the war the 
game bags showed 3,000 pheasants, and 
abundance of partridges and hares, and last 
year 5,400 partridges were hatched. Four 
miles of coarse fishing in the Stour and the 
Box, and hunting with the Essex and Suffolk, 
whose kennels are close at hand, and the East 
Essex, give Tendring Hall a claim to be 
regarded as one of the most enjoyable estates 
within a like distance of London. It is eight 
miles from Colchester. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. have bought for a client the Mixbury 
estate, a modern house and 335 acres, near 
Banbury, a nice sporting place, having over 
forty cottages. 

Some of the properties which Messrs. 
Battam and Heywood were to have offered 
this week changed hands beforehand, among 
them Glen Cottage, St. George’s Hill, Wey- 
bridge, and Dapplemere, Chorley Wood. 
Speaking of the latter place reminds us that 
the first auction of the Loudwater estate 
residential sites will be held at Rickmans- 
worth on May 17th, by Messrs. Swain and 
Hunnybun. 

Lord Abergavenny’s sale of Rottingdean 
Court, and 420 acres in four lots, is fixed for 
next month, at Brighton, by Messrs. Langridge 
and Freeman. 

Mayfair freeholds in the Shepherd’s 
Market and Hertford Street district are to 
be sold, nearly half an acre, by Messrs. Foster 
and Cranfield and Messrs. White, Druce and 
Brown. Dr. Jenner was one of the famous 
residents in Hertford Street. 

Garrick’s Villa at Hampton has begun 
a new chapter of its chequered story in recent 
years, being about to receive tenants after its 
conversion into flats. Mersrs. Penningtons 
are the agents. It is something to be glad of 
that the house has not been demolished. 


CASSIOBURY SALE. 


[LLUSTRATED particulars of Cassiobury 

Park, Herts., have been prepared by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Humbert and Flint, in view of the auction 
to be held at Hanover Square on June 8th. 
The estate was described in a special article 
in Country Lire (Vol. xxvit, page 302) 
and it has been mentioned in these colum 
so recently from October 22nd onwards thut 
there is no need to say much about it tl:s 
week. The first Earl of Essex, on his retu:n 
from Ireland in 1677, resolved to reside t 
Cassiobury and instructed Hugh May ‘vo 
build the present house, leaving only te 
north-west wing of the earlier building. Tht 
wing was demolished in 1799, when Wy:'t 
added a storey and made external alteratior =. 
The house contains much carving by Grinling 
Gibbons at his best period, and the princip 1! 
staircase is a fine example of his bolder 
work. 

*“ Are we on the eve of a ‘boom’ 1 
building land?”’ That was the question 
put to the writer a few days ago, by one of 
the leading London estate agents, in connecticn 
with the report of the sales just effected uncer 
the hammer, at Bournemouth, by Mess's. 
Fox and Sons, on behalf of Lord Leven and 
Melville, of fifty-nine freehold sites on the 
Talbot estate, Bournemouth, a portion of the 
well known Talbot Woods. The Earl of Leven 
was present. Lord Leven has agreed to convey 
34 acres of the woods to the Bournemouth 
Town Council to enable it to enlarge the 
Meyrick Park Golf Links. Of the fifty-nine 
plots offered forty-one were sold for a total 
of £18,590. ARBITER. 
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